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A General Hiftory of Mufic. By Charles Burney, Muf. D. F.R.S. 
, Vol. Il. [Continued from p. 333-] 


UR author’s third chapter concerns the origin and ufe 
of the Time-table. And here his definitions of time, 
or meafure in mufic, and opinions of its importance, are 
clear, and will be found inftructive to mufical readers and ftu , 
dents. He introduces*the fubject in the following manner : ,. 


¢ In the wild attempts at extemporary Difcant, though fome 
pleafing harmonies had been found, yer but little ufe could be 
made of them, without a ’Time-table ; and when thefe harmonies 
were firft written down, in Counterpoint, unlefs the Organum, 
or additional part, moved in’ notes of the fame length as the 
plain-fong, the compofer had no means of expreffing it, till a 
kind of algebra, or fyftem of mufical figns and characters to im- 
ply different portions of time, was invented. 
_ © The ancients have left us no rules for rhythm, time, ot ac- 
cent, in mufic, but what concernéd the words or verfes that were 
to be fung ; and we are not certain that in high antiquity they 
had any melody purely inftrumenta!, which never had been fet to 


words, or was not formed upon poetical feet and the metrical 


Taws of verfification. 
‘ Before the invention therefore of characters for Time, written 
inufic in parts muft have confifted of Simple Counterpoint, fich 


as 18 {till practifed in our parochial Pfalmody, confifting of note 


againtt note, or. founds of equal Jength ; which at firft was the 
eafe even in’ extempbrary difcant, as the rules given for it by 
Hubald, Odo, ‘aid Goido, {peak of no other. | 
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¢ It has been already fhewn in the Differtation prefixed to tlie 
firft volume, that the ancients had no other refources for time 
and movement in their mufic than what were derived from the 
different arrangements and combinations. of two kinds of notés,: 
-¥, equivalent toa long and a fhort fyllable. And before the 
ufe of lines there were no characters or figns for more than two’ 
Kinds. of notes in the church; nor, fincs ecclefiaflical chants 
have been written upon four’linés and: four fpaces,. have any but 
the fquare and lozengé charaéters, commonly ealled Gregorian. 
notes, been ufed in Canto Fermo.. 

.* .When, vocal and. inftrumental. mufic, were feparated,. or ra-. 
ther, wheg iaftrumeptal, wholly ‘enjancipated from -fyllables, 
was invented, a guide and regulator of the duration of founds, 
even in fimple melody, became neceflary ; but in written difcant, 
and florid counterpoint, indifpenfable. 
~ “The moft-affecting mel confifts in fuch an arrangement 
and expreflien.of mufical tones-as conftitute the accents and lan- 
guage of paffion.. A fingle found, unconhedted, or a number 
of founds, of an-indeterminate length, exprefs nothing; and: 
almoft all the meaning,. beauty, and energy of a feries of founds 
depend on.the.manner in which they are meafured and accented. 
If all riotes were’ equal in lemp'th and unmarked by any fupe- 
rior degree of force or fpirit, they ‘eould have no other effect on 
“the hearer.than to excite drowlfinefs.. Innumerable paflages, 
however, of a different chara¢ter and expreffion might be pro- 
duced by a fmall number of uotes ; and by-a feries of fuch fmall 
portions of melody as thefé, diverfified by Mea/ure and: Motion, 
an air, or compofition might be produced,: which in many: par- 
ticulars would refemble a difcourfe.. Each paflage,. regarded as 
aphrafe, might at. leaft awaken.in the hearer an. idea of tran- 
quillity or difquietude, of vivaeity or languor. 
c<- * Indeed Lime.is of fuch importancein mufic,.-that it can give: 
meaning’ andjenergy, to the repetition of the fame found ; where- 
4; Without. it,.a, variety of tones, with refpect to gravity and 
acutenefs, has,no.cfiect.. Upon this principle’ it is that a drum 
feems to exprefs ‘different tunes, when it only changes the ac- 
eents and meafure of a fingle found. And it is on this account 
thatany-inftrument ;»which marks the time with force and accu- 
racy, is more, wfeful in regulating the fteps of a dance, or the 
raarch of an army, than one with fweet and refined tones. 3 

‘ The invention of chara¢ters for time (fays our author), was 
- fauch more important to mufic than that of counterpoint, as it 
eonftitutes the true xra of mufical independence ; for till then, 
#mélody. fubfitted, i¢ was entirely fubfervient to fyllabic laws. 
do# Soon’ after.this. epoch ,mufic became free and independent, 

rhaps to; ja’ licentious degree, with refpect to vocal muéfes but 
inftrumental ia parts, a. in forid Counterpoint, certainly could 
not ;fubfitt without a well-regulated meafure, and'a more minute’ 


and fubtle divifion of time than could’ be derived: from that of 


png and fhort fyllables,. se 
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¢ T know that many of the learned think the Zzderty mufic ac- 
Suired at this memorable revolution has often been abufed by 


her fons, who are frequently Exfans gatés, riotous, capricious, 


ignorant, licentious, and enthufiaftic; and that whenever poe 
try is at their mercy they are more in want of initruction and 
rej{traint than the moft wild and ignorant {chool-boys: this per- 
haps is true, as far as concerns grave and fublime poetry in the 
hands of injudicious compofers :, but that poetry, truly lyric, 
is conflantly injured by melody, none, but thofe who are both 
unable and unwilling to feel its effects, will aver. I could in- 
ftance innumerable fcenes of the admirable Metatftafio, which, 
however beautiful in themfelves, have been rendered far more 
affeling and impaffioned, both by the mutfical compofer and 
performer.. To thefe I could add many Englihh accompanied- 
recitatives, and airs, in Handel’s Cratorios, where even profe 
has received additional dignity and energy from lengthened 
‘tones: and none who ever heard the late Mrs. Cibber fin 
*¢ Return, O God of Hofts,” or *¢ He was defpifed and rejected,” 
‘whofe ears could vibrate,“or whofe hearts could feel, would dif- 
pute the point. And ftill, to go a little farther back, [ would 
reft the decifion upon the productions of a compofer of our own 
country, in our owh language, who feldom was fo fortunate as 
to have words to fet that were either elegant, fublime, or truly 
lyric ; I mean Henry Purcell, whofe ftyle is now unfashionable, 
and whofe melodies are uncouth and ungraceful; yet few can 
hear his Mad-Be/s well fung, without being infinitely more af- 
fected than by merely reading that melancholy monologue as a 
poein. bk ve 

‘ Indeed mufic, confidered abitractedlv, without the affiftance, 
or rather the fhackles of fp¢ech, and abandoned to its own pows 
ers, is now become a rich, expreflive, and picturefque language 
in itfelf ; having its forms, proportions, contrafts, punctuations, 
members, phrafes, and periods.’ 


Divifions, in Ecclefiaftical finging, are proved by our au- 
thor to-be of very high antiquity. What he fays on this fub- 
ject is very curious. 


‘ In finging, many founds applied to one fyllable conftitute a 
‘Divtfion, Volée, Roulade, Volata, Paflaggio ; and in playing upon 
an inftrument, a rapid fucceffion of founds without a teil, or 
‘flow note, has generally the fame appellation. Such as are 
chiefly pleafed with grave and fober mufic cenfure thofe flights, 
‘as ‘capricious, unmeaning, and trivial. Others are, however, 
captivated by them, when executed with precifion, and regard 
them as proofs. of the compofer’s invention, an:| the performer's 
abilities. And it is perhaps a popular prejudice to imagine that 
aall fuch inflexions are abfurd, and ill placed, even in a flow and 

aintive melody. On the contrary, when the heart is mugh 
Muoved and affected, the voice cam more eafily find founds to ex- 
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prefs paifion, than the mind can furnifh words ; and hence came 
the ufe of interjeftions and exclamations in all languages. It is 
no lefs a prejudice to affert, that a Divifion is a/avays proper on a 
favourable word or fyllable, without confidering the fituation of 
the finger, or the fentiment he has to exprefs.’ 


In the fragments of ancient notation which have been pre- 
ferved, groups of notes, which in modern mufical language 
would be called divifons, are given to particular words at the 
end of a verfe or fentence ; and in one of thefe, of the eleventh 
century, which has been decyphered by Walther, the differ- 
ent notes or founds applied to the fecond fyllable of the word 
JSanantur, amount to near feventy. 


* Diwvifions, fays Dr. Burney, were unknown fo the ancients, 
who never allowed more than two notes to a fyllable ; but with 
them, as has already been obferved, mufic was a flave to language, 
and at prefent it is become a free agent. When the words of an air 
are divided, repeated, and tranfpofed at the pleafure of the com- 
pofer, though they flop the narration, they either paint an idea 
in different colours, or enforce a fentiment upon which the mind 
wifhes tolinger. And the different phrafes of an air are only re- 
iterated ttrokes of paffion ; for it is by thefe repetitions and re- 
doubled efforts that an expreflion, which at firft is heard with 
tranquility, difturbs, agitates, amd tranfports the hearers. But 
whether this reafoning be allowed or no, Divifions were cer- 
tainly firft praétifed in the church, even in Canto Fermo, where 
the Periclefis and the Neuma have long been admitted, and where 
their ufe is {till allowed. 

* Roman Catholics authorife this cufiom by a paffage in St. 
Auguftine, which fays, that when we are unable to find words, 
worthy of the Divinity, we do well to addrefs him. with confufed 
founds of joy and thankfgiving : ‘* For towhom are fuch extatic 
founds due, unlefs to the Supreme Being ? and how can we ce- 
Jebrate his ineffable goodnefs, when we are equally unable to 
adore him in filence, and to find any other expretlions for our 
tranfports than inarticulate founds ?” 

‘ This licence prevailed even in the time of Guido, to whorh 
fome attribute the invention of the Neuma, for which he gives 
rules in his Micrologus. But it feems as if the perfeétton of 
“fig-rative Counterpoint, and the invention of Fugues, had ut- 

‘terly diverted the attention of the compofer, performer, and 
-public, from poetry, propriety, and fyllabic laws; to this may 
be added the ufe of the Organ in accompanying the fervice of 
.the church, which, according to Dante, rendered the words that 
were fung difficult to be underftood. Indeed,:- when Harmony 
owas: firft cultivated, and began to charm the ears of mankind, 
verfe was fo rude in the new and unpokihhed languages, that it 
wanted fome fuch fauce as Harmony to make it palatable... And 
at the revival of letters, whew poetry began again to fleurifh, 
i F ca Melody 
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“Melody was fo Gothic and devoid of grace, that good poets dif- 


‘dained its company or affiftance ; and we find that the verfes of 
Dante, Ariofto, and Taffo, fupported themfelves without the aid 
of mufic, as mufical compofitions in counterpoint feem to have 
‘done without poetry. It was the cultivation of the mufical drama 
that once more reconciled the two fifters ; however, their leagues 
of friendfhip are but of fhort duration, and like a froward couple 
whofe difpofitions too rarely coincide, it is 

‘¢ Sometimes my plague, fometimes my darling, 

Kiffing to-day, to morrow fnarling.”’ 
But as I fhall hereafter have frequent o¢cafions to fpeak of the 
abufe of Harmony to the injury of Melody, and of both to the 
utter ruin of Lyric Poetry, I-fhall now proceed to trace the inr 
vention of mufical chara¢ters for time. 

‘ The benefit conferred on mufic by the invention of a Time- 
table, which extended the limits of ingenuity and contrivance 
to the utmoft verge of imagination, muit long have remained un- 
known to the generality of muficians and mufical writers, or 
more care would have been taken to record fome few memorials 
concerning its author. But when the age and cotemporaries of 
a man of letters or fcience are known, the curiofity of moft read- 
ers is fatisfied ; for a life {pent in the perufal and compofition of 
books, in quiet and obfcurity, furnifhes but few circumftances 
that can intereft the bufy part of mankind. The efforts of the 
mind in retirement, however great may be the obje&ts with 
which. it is occupied, admit of no defcription; while an active 
life, oftenfibly employed in the fervice of a ftate or any order of 
fociety, fupplies the biographer with materials of eafy ufe, and, if 
well arranged, and interwoven, {uch as are welcome to all readers.” 

The imvertion of mufical charafers for Time, which has 
been fo long given to Fobn de Muris, our diligent author 
cbliges de Muris himfelf to reftore to Franco of Cologn, who 
flourifhed from the year 1047 to 1083, at which time he is ree 
corded to have filled the charge of magifter or {cholattic of 
Liege. The lights which Dr. Burney has thrown upon the 
fubject of this invention are truly curious: for he has not only 
found in the Vatican Library a mufical MS. written by John 
de Muris (Compendium: Faannis de Muribus, N® i146,) ia 
which he afcribes to Franco the invention of mufical charac- 
ters for Time (Magifter Frauco, qui invenit in Cantu Menfuram 
Jigurarum ;) but another paflage in a MS. by Marchetto da 
Padua (Lucidarium-in Arte Mufice plane).written 1274, in 
which he is cited as a writer upon mea/ure ; and laftly has 
found. the mufical writings of Franco himielf, in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford (N° 842. f. 49.) of which he has given 
an abftraét, and critical remarks on particular paflages, which 
imply great knowlege of the fubject. Our author concludes his 
account of this writer’s tract on ‘Time in the following manner. 


Dd 3 « Whoever 
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© Whoever compares the notation of Franco with that of 
Guido, or any writer of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, muft 
be greatly aitonifhed at its method, fimplicity, and clearnefs. 
For though he ufes but three characters, or diftinét forms of 
notes, yet thofe, with their feveral properties of prolation and 
diminution, furnifhed a great variety of meafures and propor- 
tions. And if, with improvements in notation and harmony, 
he be allowed to have fuggefted-the Bar, and the Poiat of aug- 
mentation, the benefits ~ has conferred upon practical mufic 
will entitle him to a very confpicuous and honourable place 
among the founders and legiflators of the arts Indeed, I have 
been able to find no confiderable improvements in the Time- 
table between the eleventh and the fourteenth century; when the 
chief merit of feveral authors in the Cantus Menfurabilis, whofe 
names and writings are come down to us, was to dilute the difs 
coveries of Franco, and pour water on his leaves. 3 

‘ More pains have been taken, fays our author, to point out 
and explain the mufical doétrines of Guido and Franco than of 
any other theorifts of the middle ages; their tracts having been 
yegarded as original inftitutes, which fucceeding writers have 
done litile more than copy or comment. John Cotton is the 
commentator of Guido, as Robert de Handlo is of Franco; and 
John de Muris, in his Speculum Mufice, is little more. Hows 
ever, in the fucceeding century, Profdocimus de Beldemandis 
wrote an expofition of the doétrines contained in the Pradfica 
Menfurablilis Cantus of John de Muris: and thus we go on from 
age to age, reviving old opinions, and adding little to the com- 
mon and limited ftock of human knowledge! It is huiniliating 
to refleét, that the difcoveries of one age barely ferve to repair 
the loffes of another; and that while we imagine ourfelves ad- 
vancing towards perfection, we feem, like muffled horfes in a 
will, but purfuing the fame circle!’ 

We have next an entertaining account of the celebrated 
mufical writer, John de Muris, and his works which are ftill 
preferved in manufcript, and which Dr. Burney feems to have 
talsen infinite pains to difcover and confult in the feveral great 
public libraries of Europe, particularly thofe at Rome, Paris, 
and Oxford. De Mauris flourifhed from 1321 to 1345, ‘ and 
though he has no title to the firft invention of the Time-table, 
(fays our author), he muft certainly have been a great benefac- 
tor to practical mufic by his numerous writings on the fubjed&, 
which doubtlefs threw new lights upon the art, as may be bet- 
ter imagined now from the gratitude of his fucceffors, by 
whom he is fo frequently quated and commended, than from 
the writings themfelves, which Time, to whom he was fuppof- 
ed to have been fo great a friend, has rendered totally utelefs, 
and almof unintelligible.’ ‘Of the famous Speculum Mufite, 
or Mirrour of Mufic, which is the principal and moft ample of 
all the mufical writings of John de Muris, and which Rouffeau 
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sand Dr. Burney have been fo intrepid as to attack and cite in 


the original, preferved only in the king of France’s library at 
Paris, our author fays, that 
© Notwithftanding all the nice and fubtle divifions and fubdi- 
‘wifions of his feven books ‘into. nine hundred and feventeen chap- 
ters, the practical mufician would at prefent profit but little from 
the ftudy of them, as almoft all the doétrines contained in the 
firtt five books are fpeculative, and as fuch may be found in 
Ptolemy, Boethius, and other ancient authors, whom almott all 
the mufical writers ef later times have copied in pure pedantry, 
~without underftanding themfelves what they read, and confe- 
quently without conveying any ufeful feience to their readers by 
what they have written. It is only in the two laft books that de 
Muris condefcends to fpeak of the Pradical Mufic of his own 
times: in the fixth book he treats of the Ecclefiattical Tones, 
Notation, and Chants, which Jolin Cotton and Walter Oding- 
ton had dene before; and in the feventh he defines Cantus Men- 
furabilis, Difcant, Moods, Characters of the different duration 
of Sounds, as the Loug, Breve, Semi-breve, and their perfection 
-and imperfeGtion, Here he employs feveral chapters in refuting 
fuch as have difptited his doctrines ; and laftly, he draws a pa- 
rallel between the mufic of the ancients-and that of the moderns, 
‘in order to afcertain their feveral degrees of perfection. 

‘ It is in mere charity to the curiousin mufical antiquities 
that I have beftowed fo much pains in examining and defcribing 
this hook ; which, though of difficult accefs, and more difficult 
-perufal, might tempt them from the celebrity of the author, to 
explore its.dark regions, end impair their eyes and patience in 
fearch of fcientific treafures, which it does not contain.’ 

Dr. Burney next proceeds to give an account of another 
‘early writer-on mufic, Phillippus de Vitriaco, whom he ima- 
mines to have been LAilippe de Vitri, bifhop of Meaux, who 
edied in 1351*. This author ‘ was not only one of the moft an- 


—— 





_ * Moreri tells us that this prelate was likewife a poet; that he 
tranflated Ovid’s Metamorphofes into French verfe ; that he is men- 
tioned by Gaces, or Gafton de Vignes, his contemporary, who 
wrote Le Roman des Oifeaux ; and that a Letter is ftill fubfifting 
which Jean de Muris (not Muzis) a celebrated affrologer of the fame 
‘century addreffed to him, va gees 
‘ Judicial aftroiogy, fays Dr. Burney, was then the reigning folly 
of philofophers and learned men. Robert the Good, king of Sicily, 
fo renowned for wifdom and -{cience, that Boccaccio called him the 
wilett. prince who had reigned fince king Solomon, fent his predic- 
tions to his coufia king Philip de Valois, then at war with our Ed- 
-ward the Third. Indeed moft of the mufical writers of thofe 
times ftudied ‘the ftars, perhaps for the fake of Spherical Mujic ; 
and as the tonfor and furgeon were Jong united in this country, fo 
«we find mufic and aftrology conftant companions. Walter Oding- 
ton, of Evefham in Worcefterfhire, is faid to haye been ‘an able 
-aftrologer and mufician,” ‘The fame is faid of Simon Tunfted, and 
‘Zheinred, of Dover” ~ 
a ° . 
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cient writers on Counterpoint, but the repyted inventor of 
‘the Minim, and a compofer of Morets, which have been very 
much celebrated by old mufical writers.” Here we an hifto- 


-rical account of Morets, from their firt admiffion into the 


church, to the prefent time. 
We have next a fpecimen of the wretched counterpoint that 


was ufed in religious houfes four hundred years ago, that is, 


-about the year 1374.5; as well as of Newma, or divifions, with 
-which the good. monks were allowed to folace themfelves on 
feltivals : pro feftivatum ratione. 

Our author’s reflexions on the harmony of this period, and 
of the tranfient ftate of mufic in general, at all times, are fo 
true and philofophical, that we cannot help thinking our 
‘yealers, who intereft themfelves in the fubje&, will be obliged 
‘to us for giving them entire. — , | 


‘ This,Difcant is too contemptible for criticifm ; there is in it 
neither meafure nor harmony: indeed, almoft the only concords 
to be found init are gths and 8ths, and thofe generally in fuc- 
ceffion. ‘None of the rulés of Franco, Vitriaco, or John de 
‘Muris, are obferved, to which the compofer feems to have been 
‘an utter ftranger. Only three kinds of chara¢ters are ufed : the 
Long, Breve, and Semibreve; and thefe are all fui/, and diack, 
as white, open notes were not yet inufe. ~ | | 

¢ Franco’s Difcant fhews that there was much better harmon 
known at a very sick period after Guido than had been prac- 
tifedin the church under the title of Organizing, = 

* New attempts at deviation from the old Dzaphonics were long 
kept out of the church, if we may judge by the Motets and other 
written Difcants that have been preferved in convents and eccle- 
-fiaftical archives, produced in times when fecular mufic was much 
improved. The fcanty rules given by de Muris, Vitriaco, and. 
others of the fourteenth century, had they been known or fol- 
lowed, would have taught Contrapuntifts how to ufe Concords at 
leaft lefs offenfively than feems to have been done by theveccle- 
fiaftics, who could think fuch Difcant #8 that we Have beefi men- 
tioning worthy of admiffion into the divine offices. 

_ € If the church had never fuffered fuch wretched compofitions 

as thefe to enter its pale, who could have languihed for them ? 
or, when better were invented, if fhe had been hafty to excom- 
municate and anathematize thefe, who would have thought her 
power abufed ? but that fhe ever fhould have allowed fuch jargon 
to difgrace her temples, or pollute the facred fervice, and fhould 
long prohibit the ufe of better harmony, when better was found, 
muit make the profane doubt of the infallibility of thofe councils 
by whofe decrees the one was received, and the other rejected. — 

* But the cultivators of Melody and Counterpoint in general 
were now feeling their way in utter darknefs, as to the mufical 
5; Et br A pie laws 
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laws which have been fince eftablifhed, and in favour of which 


habitude has fo much prejudiced our ears, that we wonder how 


any other arrangement or combination of founds could ever be 
tolerated than that to which we are accuftomed. 


‘ Itis perhaps nearly the fame with refpect to the dumsbinition 


of letters in the ftruéture of words, and arrangement of fen- 


tences; and the Euphony of language, though not -in itfelf 
ideal and arbitrary, is,as temporary and local to “the ears of thofe 
that are accuftomed to it as the arrangement of founds in Me- 
lody, and their combination in Harmony. Whoever fhould 
now chufe to converfe at St. James’ sin the language of Chau- 
cer, which was that of the court in his time, wou! d not only be 
thought rude and favage, but a lunatic. It is by fmall and im- 
perceptible degrees that a new-formed language or melody 1s 
polifhed; we fee and hear nothing but what is within point-blank 
- our fenfes ; and by accommodating.ourfelves to the degree of 
erfection which furrounds us, we imagine that, but little more 
can be acquired by pofterity than what we have attained. 
_ © There is indeed a period at which a language might be withed 
to remain ftationary, as fewer liberties are allowed in fpeech 
than melody, which, a few tonal and fundamental laws except- 


‘ed, is abandoned to all the caprice and vagaries of imagination, 
But that the immutable laws of Harmony fhould be fubject to the 


viciffitudes of fafhion is wonderful: for it feems as if the Con- 
cords which we now call perfect, of Unifon, Ogtave, 4th, and 
sth, muft akvays have been Concords, and that 3ds ‘and ¢ths, 
though nominally impertect, muft .ever have been grateful to 
creatures organized like ourfelves; but, on the contrary, it has 
appeared in the courfe of this work, that almoft every Concord, 
whofe coincidence ang perfection are open. to mathematical de- 
montftration, has had i its perl iod of favour, When men .became 
fatiated with the monotony of Unifons and O¢taves, the 4th for 
many ages was the favourite interval and confonance among the 
Greeks ; and in the middle ages, during the infancy of Coun. 


terpoint, fometimes it was mott fathionable to organize by a fuc+ 


ceffion of 4ths, and fometimes of s5ths; to Diateffaronare and 
Quintoier, as was in vogue by turns. Then 3ds were recéived 
among 2 iictilar fweet-meats of the mott piquant. kind, which 
every fubfequent age-has fo much contributed to refine and per- 
fect, that there feems little probability that the inhabitanrs of 
Europe will foon be cloyed with them. In Corelli’s time achaia 
of 7ths, regularly prepared andi refolved, was thought neceilary 
to combine Harmony, and ornament almott every compofition:: 
gths, accompanied by 3ds, and yths by sths . abounded in every 
page of that period; whereas now the th is feldom feen with- 
out a 4th or 7th, and the 4th is conftantly obferved to préfer the 
¢th for its companion, to its old crony the 5th: a new affocia- 
tion too has. of lace years, been formed between the 7, of which 


2? 
former times can give no example. All which ciroumitinees 


evidently 
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evidently prove that there is a mode and fafbiox in Harmony, as 
well as Melody, which contribute to render the favour of mufies1 
compofitions fo tranfient; and when we reflect upon the various 
powers of voices, inftruments, and performers, on which the 
perfect execution of every mufical compofition depends, but little 
ope can remaim to the artift that his productions, hke thofe of 
the poet, painter, or architeé, can be bleft with longevity 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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Cecilia, or, Memoirs of an Heirefs. § wols, W2mee 155. 
T. Payne azd Son. 


N this elegant performance the incidents are ingenioufly 
contrived, and artfully conducted; the charaéters are na- 
tural, well drawn, and well fupported ; the ityle, in general, 
eafy, correét, and agreeable: ait is amufing, interefting, 
and inftructive; draws us .on infenfibly from page to page, 
and keeps up our conftant attention from beginning to end. 
It is fuppofed to be written -by mifs Burney, author of Eve- 
Jina, and daughter of the ingenious Dr. Burney, fo well 
known in the literary world by his excellent Hiftory,of Mufie. 
Having prepared our readers for the pleafure which they 
avill receive in the perufal of thefe volumes, we fhall lay be- 
fore them a brief fketch or outline of the contents. , 
Cecilia Beverley, the heroine of the tale, whom the author 
weprefents as poffeffed of every female accomplifiment, is left 
an heirefs to ten thoufand pounds, together with an eftate of 
three thoufand pounds per annum, when fhe is of age, 
with no other reftri@tion fhan that of annexing her name, 
if fhe married, to the difpofal of her hand and her riches. The 
management of her foytune, and the care of her perfon, are 
committed to three guardians ; Mr. Harrel, a fpendthrift ; Mr. 
Briggs, a mifer; and Mr. Delvile, a man of high birth and 
character, valuing himfelf moft immoderately on his rank and 
family. With the firft of thefe, Mr. Harrel, Cecilia takes 


_ up her refidence for a few months before her coming of age. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Harrel’s manner of life is accurately and mi- 
nutely defcribed: they {pend their time in ,a fafhionable round 
of diffipation, riot, and extravagance. Harrel, at length, after 
putting his amiable ward to the greateit diftrefs, by drawing 
money from her, which fhe borrowed for him, on the credit 
of her future fortune, deftroys himfelf. This event obliges Ce 
cilia to change her place of refidence : and it being impoflibie 
to live with the mifer, Briggs, fhe has recourfe to her other 
guardian, Delvile; goes to his houfe, where a reciproca: 
pasion is commenced between her and his fon, young = 

: vile. 
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vile. Mrs. Delvile is defcribed as a lady of very high breed- 


ing and refined fentiments, with fcarce any fault or weaknefs 
but that of ridiculous family-pride, which fhe derives from, and 
fharés with her imperious hufband, and which inclines her to 
break off the connexion between her fon and Cecilia, for whom, 
notwithftanding, fhe retains the higheft regard. The change of 
name mentioned in the will that bequeathed to Cecilia her 
ample fortune, was an infurmountable obftacle in the eyes of 
the proud Delviles who, though the money would have been 
very agreeable and convenient to them, would never confent 
to the ignominy of changing the family-name. This is the 
great hinge on which the whole novel turns, and the caufe 
of all the heroine’s diftrefs. Duty, fpirit, and foftitude, on 
young Delvile’s fide, combating love, happinefs, and incli- 
hation, each conquering alternately, and alternately each van- 
quifhed. Irritated by repeated indignities, and uncertain 

of her lover’s affe€tion, Cecilia quits Mr. Delvile’s houfe, 

and goes to Mrs. Charlton’s, an old friend in the country, 
where young Delvile furprifes her by a vifit: they frankly 
declare their mutual paflion, and he urges her ftrongly to an 
immediate and fecret marriage, to which fhe very reluctantly 
confents ; comes to London for that purpofe, and goes to 
church, where, after the marriage-ceremony is begun, itis fud- 
denly interrupted ; for when the prieft came to the adjuration, 
‘ ifany man, &c. let him now fpeax,’ a female voice called out 
«Ido! and rufhing from a pew, glided ont of the church, 
unknown. This breaks off the nuptials, and the parties re- 
turn home unmarried. The affair, however, comes foon to 
the ear of the Delviles: fhe promifes Mrs. Delvile never to fee 
her fon more, and flies from him: he difcovers her retreat, re- 
news his addrefles, and, as the only poflible means of fettling 
matters amicably with his proud parents, propofes to her that 
fhe fhould entirely relinquifh her eftate of three thoufand 
pounds per annum, of which fhe-had juft taken poffeffion, as 
the only condition upon which his mother would confent 
to tie match. Cecilia agrees to the propofal; but at the 
fame time informs Delvile, that fhe had diffipated the 
ten thoufand pounds, which fhe inherited, exclufive of that 
jeft by her uncle, and confequently had no fortune. Delvile, 
notwithftanding, perfifts in his refolution to marry her: they 
go to town ; and, Mrs. Delvile yielding to their mutual foli- 
Citations, are, without the confent of the father, privately 

married, and immediately feparate. Old Delvile, ftill in- 
exorable, and prejudiced againft Cecilia, who had been mif- 
reprefented tohim, refufes her admittance into his houfe, and 
treats them both with the utmoft contempt and inhumanity ; 
but being at laft prevailed on, by the interpofition of a friend, 


to 
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to fee his fon, he finds Cecilia in a ftate of infanity. Her fi- 
tuation deeply affects him; and being foon after convinced of 
hher innocence, and feubble of her merit, he forgives thei both, 
takes them into his own houfe, and all ends happily. 

This is a rough fketch of the general plan, in which we 
have taken no notice of the fubordinate incidents, the feveral 
{chemes of Cecilia’s admirers to prevent her union with Del. 
vile, or the various characters which perform the under- 

arts of the drama. It may be neceflary, however, to obferve, 
that the liftlefs and faftidious infipidity of Meadows, the affeéted 
logquacity of mifs karolles, the dark-defigning penetration 
of Monckton, the farcaftic intelligence of Gofport, the mean- 
Fpirited abfurdity of Mrs. Belfield, and the romantic fenfibi- 
lity of her daughter Henrietta, are delineated with fkill, and 
preferved with confiftency. 

One of the moit difficult taks which a novel-writer has to 
perform, is the invention and proper colouring of new cha- 
racters : in this mifs Burney has been fuccefsful. Mr. Briggs, 
the.mifer, happily contrafted with the extravagant Harrel, is 
admirably pourtrayed, and well fupported throughout the 
whole work. But the tender part of our readers will, we 
imagine, be more pleafed with the interefting and pathetic: we 
will give them, therefore, a love-fcene, which we think cannot 


be unacceptable. 


_ © The {pirits of Cecilia, however, internally failed ber: fhe 
confidered her feparation from Delvile to be now, in all proba- 
bility, for life, fince the faw that no ftruggle either of intereft, 
juclination, or health, could bend him from his purpofe ; his 

1dther, too, feemed to regard his name and his exittence as 
equally valuable, and the {cruples of his father fhe was certaia 
would. be {till more infurmountable. Her own pride, excited 
by their’s, made her, indeed, with more anger than forrow, fee 
this general confent to abandon her; but pride and anger both 
fuiled when fhe confidered the fituation of-his health; forrow, 
there, took the lead, and admitted no partner: it reprefented 
him to her not only as loft to herfelf, but to the world; aud fo 
fad grew her reflections, and fo heavy her heart, that, te avoid 
from Mrs, Charlton obfervatious which pained her, he tole in- 
to a fummer-houfe in the garden the moment fhe had done tea, 
declining any companion but her affeGtionate Fidel. 

* Her tenderneis and her forrew found here a romantic confe- 
lation, in complaining to him of the abjence of his matter, his 
voluntary exile, and her fears for his health : calling upon him to 
participate in her forrow, and lamenting that even this little re~ 
lief would foon be denied her ; and thatin lofing Fidel no veitige 
of Mortimer, but in her own ‘breaft, would remain;  ‘* Go, 


then, dear Fidel,” fhe cried, * carry back to your mafier ail 
a M “sae ° iif : that 
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tliat nourifhes his remembrance! Bid him not love you the lefs 
for having fome time belonged to Cecilia; but never may his 
proud heart be fed with the vain glory, of knowing how fondl 
for his fake fhe has cherifhed you! Go, dear Fidel, guard hin¥ 
by night, and follow him by day; ferve him with zeal, and 
love him with fidelity ;—oh that his health were invincible as his 
pride !—there, alone, is he vulnerable 24 

‘ Here Fidel, with a lowd barking, fuddenly fprang away 
from her, and, as fhe turned her eyes towards the door to fee 
what had thus ftartled him, fhe beheld ftanding there, as if im- 
moveable, young Delvile himfelf ! 

‘ Her aftonifhment at this fight almoft bereft her of her un- 
derftanding ; it appeared to her fuper-natural, and fhe rather be- 
lieved it was his ghoft than himfelf. Fixed in mute wonder, fhe 
ftood {till though terrified, her eyes almoft burfting from their 
fockets to be fatisfied if what they faw was real. 

‘ Delvile, too, was fome time fpeechlefs ; he looked not at 
her, indeed, with any doubt of her exiftence, but as if what he 
had heard was to him as amazing as to her what fhe faw. At 
length, however, tormented by the dog, who jumpt upto him, | 
licked his hands, and by his rapturous joy forced himfelf into — 
notice, he was moved to return his carefles, faying, *¢ Yes, dear 
Fidel! you have a claim-indeed to my attention, and with the 





fondett gratitude will I cherifh you ever!” 


¢ At the found of his voice, Cecilia again began to breathe ; 
and Delvile having quieted the dog, now entered the fummer- 
houfe, faying, as he advanced, ‘* Is this poffible !—am I not in a 
dream ?—Good God ! is it indeed poffible!” 

¢ The confternation of doubt and aftonifhment which had 
feized every faculty of Cecilia, now changed into certainty that 
Delvile indeed was prefent, all her recollection returned as fhe 
liftened to this queftion, and the wild rambling of fancy with 
which fhe had incautioufly‘indulged her forrow, rufhing fuddenly 
upon her mind, ‘fhe felt herfelf wholly overpowered by. confci- 
oufnefs and fhame, and funk, almoft fainting, upon a window- 
feat, 

‘-Delvile inftantly flew to her, penetrated with gratitude, 
and filled with wonder and delight, which, however internally 
combated by fenfations lefs pleafant, were too potent for con- 
troul, and he poured forth at her feet the moft paflionate acknow- 
ledpments. . 

‘ Cecilia, furprifed, affected, and trembling with a thoufand 
emotions, erideavoured to bréak from him and rife; but, eagerly . 
detaining her, ‘* No, lovelieft mifs Beverley,” he cried, “ not 
thus muft. we now part! this moment’ only have I difcovered 
what a treafure.I was leaving ; and, but for Fidel, I had’ quitted 


it in ignorance for ever.” 


“ Indeed,” cried Cecilia, in the extremeft agitation, *¢ in- 
deed you may»believe me Fide] is here quite by accident. — Lady 


’ Honoria 
ae 
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- Honoria ‘took him away,—I knew nothing of the matter;—fhe 
ftole him, the fent him, fhe did every thing herfelf.” 

* & © kind lady Honoria!” cried Delvile, more and more de- 
lighted, ** how: fhall I ever thank her !—And did: the alfo tell 
you to carefs and to. cherifh him ?—to talk to him of his 
matler—” 

‘¢ O heaven !” ‘interrupted Cecilia, in an agony of mortifica- 
tion and fhame, “ to what has my unguarded folly reduced mé !” 
Then again endeavouring to break from him, Leave me, Mr: 
Delvile,” fie cried, ‘* leave me, orlet me vafs!—never can I 
fee you more !—never bear you againin my fight-!” 

- Come, dear Fidel !” cvied hey fill detaining her, ** come 
and plead for your mafter! come°and afk in his name who now 
has.a proud heart, whofe pride yow is invincible !” | 

“* Oh :go!”? cried Cectiia, looking away from him while fhe 
{poke, ‘‘ repeat not thofe hateful words, if you. wifh me not té 
deteft myfelf eternally !” | ) " 

‘¢ Ever-lovely mifs Beverley,” cried he, more fetioufly, 
¢¢ why this refentment ? why all this caufelefs diftrefs? Has 
not my heart long fince been known to you ?' have you not wit- 
neficd its fufferings, and been affured of its tendernefs? why, 
then, this untimely referve ? this unabating coldnefs ? Oh 
why.try to rob me of the felicity you have inadvertently given 
me ! and to four the happinefs of a. moment that recompenfes 
fuch exquifite mifery !”’ 

‘* Oh Mr. Delvile !”* ctied fhe, impatiently, though half 
foftened,. ‘* was this honourable or right ? to fteal upon me thus 
privately—to liften to me thus fecretly——” ; 

“© You blame me,” cried hie, ** too foon ; ‘your own:friend, 
Mrs. Charlton,: permitted me'to come hither in-fearch of you ; 
—then, indeed, when I heard the found of your voice—when I 
heard that voice talk of Fidel~of his mafter+——-” > 

“¢ Oh ftop, flop!” cried the ; **I cannot fupport the recol- 
iection ! there is no punifhment, indeed, which my own indifé 
efetion does not merit, ~ but I fhall have fufficient in the bitter. 
nefs of felf-reproach !” 

~« Why will you talk thus, my beloved mifs Beverley 7 what 
have you done,—what, let me afk, have I done, that fuch infi- 
nite difgrace and depreffion fhould follow this little fenfibility toa 
‘paffion fo fervent? Does it not render you more dear to me 
than ever ? does it not add new life, new vigour, to the devotion 
by which] am bound to you ?” 
~ #8 No, no,” cried the mortified Cecilia, who ftom the mo« 
ment fhe found herfelf betrayed, believed herielf to be loft, 
4¢ far other is the effect it will have ! and the fame mad folly by 
which I am ruined in my own efteem, will ruin me in yours ! — 
I cannot endure to think of it !—why will you perfift in detain- 
ing’ me?—You have filled me with anguifh and mortification, — 
you have taught me the bittetef% ef leffons, that of hating and 
contemning myfelf !” 
g «6 Good 
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© ™ Good heaven,” cried be, much hurt, ‘* what ‘flrange ap~ 

rehenfions thus terrify you? are you with me Iefs fafe than with 
yourfelf ? is it my honour you ‘doubt ? is'it my integrity yow 
tear? Surely I cannot be fo little known to you; and to make’ 
proteftations now, would but give a new alarm to a delicacy al- 
ready too agitated.—Elfe would I tell you that more facred thar 
my life will I hold what I have heard, that the words jutt now 
graven on my heart, fhall remain there to eternity unfeen; and 
that higher than ever, not only im my love, but my efteem, is 
the beautifal {peaker. — 

“66 Ah no!” cried Cecilia, with @ figh, “ that, at leaf, 
umnpoffible,: for lower than ever is fhe funk frony deferving it ! on 

“< No,” criéd he, with fervour, ** fhe is raifed, the is is ex- 
atted ! I find her more excellent and perfect than I had even dar- 
ed believe her; 3 difcover new virtues in the {pring of every ac- 
tion ; _I fee what I took for indifference, was dignity ; I perceive, 
what I imagined the moft rigid infenfibility, was noblenefs, was 
propriety, was true greatne{s of mind !’” 

* Cecilia was. fonvewhat appeafed by this fpeech ; and, after 
a little hefitation, fhe faid, with a half fmile, * Mutt I thank 
you for this good-nature im feeking to reconcite me with myfelf > 
—or fhall I quarrel with you for flattery , in giving me praefe you 
éan fo little think I merit ?” 

‘¢ Ah!” cried he, ‘“* were Ito praife as F think of you!  weret 
my language permitted to accord with my opinion of your worth, 
you would not then fimply call me a flatterer, you would tell me 
I was an idolater, and fear at leaft for my principles, if not for 
my under{tanding.” 

*s I fhall have | but fitthe right, however,” faid Cecilia, again 
mifing, “ to arraign ) your underftanding while I act as if berett of: 
my own. Now, at leaft, lec me pafs; indeed you will ereatly 
difpleafe me by any further oppofition.” 

“© Will you fuffer me, then, ‘to fee you early to-morrow 
thorning ?” 

‘¢ No, fir; nor the next morning, nor the morning after 
that! ‘This meeting has been wrong, another would be worfe ; 
in this I have accufation. enough for folly ;—in another the 
éHarge would be far more heavy.’ 

46 Does mifs Beverley, then,” cried he gravely, ‘* think me 
capable of defiring to fee her for mere felfith gratification ? of in+ 
tending to trifle either with her time or her feelings ? no; .the 
conference I defire will be important and decifive. ‘This mi cht ¥ 
fhall devote folely to deliberation ; to-morrow fhall be. given to 
action. -Without fome thinking I dare. venture at no plan ; - i 
prefume not to communicate to you the various interefts that di- 
vide me, but tle refult of them all I ean take no denial to your 
hearmg.” = - 

‘ Cecilia, who felt when thus ftated the juftice of his requeft, 
mow oppofed it no longer, but infifted upon his Serio de- 


parting. 
True,” 
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‘** True,’ cried he, “¢I muft go!—the longer I ftay, ‘the 
more [ am Pcinated, and the weaker are thofe reafoning powers 
of which I now want the ftrongeft exertion.” He then repeated 
his ‘profeflions of eternal regard, befought her not to regret the 
happinefs the had given him, and after difobeying her injunc- 
tions of going till fhe was ferioufly difpleafed, he only ftayed to 
obtain her pardon, ‘and permiffion to be early the next morning, 
and then, though {till flowly and reluctantly, he left her.’ — 


The converfation between Mrs. Delvile, her fon, and Ce- 
cilia; in the fourth volume, exhibits a delicate and diftrefsful 
{cene. There are many other paflages in this work, particu- 
larly in the two laft volumes, which demand our warmeft ap- 
probation. We will not, however, anticipate the reader’s 
pleafure by many quotations, but refer them to the perufal of 
‘Cecilia in théir clofets. 

Though the performance before us has many beauties, as 
eur readers muft perceive by the extract which we have 
given, it is not without a few blemifhes and defects : amongft 
thefe is, in our opinion, its extraordinary length. If the five 
volumes had been reduced to four, the circle, though fmaller, : 
would have been more complete; and there are fome conver- 
fations in the courfe of the work, which, perhaps, might 
have been fhortened. The harangues of Mrs. Belfield, how- 
ever natural, as well as the dialogues of Mr. Hobfon and 
Mr. Simkins, though humorous and charatteriftic, feem 
to interrupt more interefting bufinefs. Cecilia’s conduét, 
in facrificing fo large a fortune to gratify the pride of the 
Delvile family, is an example which we would by no 
means wifh to propofe as an object of imitation for the fair fex : 
nor do we entirely approve of the conclufion, as we are of 
opinion that the pride and oftentation of old Delvile ought, 
in juftice, to have been punifhed. ; and the haughty flave con- 
vinced of his folly, by feeling in his own perfon the deftruc- 
tive confequences of his inhumanity. | 

The few blemifhes we have difcovered feem, however, to 
proceed from an ebullition of genius, and a facility of com- 
pofition ; and it is proper to obferve, that the pureft leffons 
of morality are every where inculcated, and no improper fcenes 
prefented to the reader; a fault which may be too often dif- 
covered in the moft celebrated novel-writers. 

_ Upon the whole, we think it but juftice to clafs this work 
among. the firft productions of the kind; and recommend it 
to our readers as’ worthy their attention, and replete with in- 
ftruction and-rattonal amufement.: 2 we, . 7 
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HEN Butler endeavoured to advance the charaéter of his 
hero, as a metaphyfician, he fummed up the whole in 
—But it would be herefy to change his words, 
‘ He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphyfic wit can fly.’ 


Our more fubtle author leaves this plain road, this perfec- 


‘tion of knowlege, to advance into the region of doubts, con- 


jectures, and paradoxes.—-He will neither permit us to * fee 
with our eyes, hear with our ears, or underftand with ofr 
heart.’ The whole order of nature mutt fubmit to an hypo. 
thefis, to an airy phantom which deludes, to an ignis fatuus 
which mifleads. 

It has been the great aim of thofe metaphyficians, who have 
attributed many of the operations of the human machine to the 
guidance and direétion of an intelligent mind, to detec this fue 
preme governefs in her feparate operations. It is inconfiftent 
with her dignity to be continually confined in this grofs. earthly 
machine, even for the temporary period of its exiftence, without 


-her diftin&t excurfions, and peculiar exertions. In fact, if this 


fubje&t remain obfcure, the fubtilty of human wit, the acute- 
nefs of the brighteft underftanding, is mifemployed in accu- 
mulating other arguments, and obviating other objections. If 
the mind is the fupreme ruler; if it confults, in every circum- 
ftance, the health of the body ; and, if the feveral funétions 
are not, very generally, the zeceffary confequence of the ex- 
ternal impreflions, we muft fometimes find the mind difen- 
gaged from the connexion, and meet with operations peculiarly 
her own. 

Philofophers have long felt this difficulty, and from Ariftotle 
to Stahl and to Hartley, this fubje&t has employed their atten- 
tion.: It is not furprifing that our author has entered into it 
with the f{pirit of a knight-errant, eager to defend the perfec- 
tions of his miftrefs; and he has performed his tafk with dex- 
terity and fpirit. . His views on the fubjec&t of innate ideas, 
are, in fome meafure, an introduction to the difcuffion; but it 
will be at once obvious, that they can really lend it very little 
afliftance. . If ideas are the natural furniture, the original pro- 
perty of the mind, we should expect thofe which are zor fug- 
gefted by external objects, to be equally numerous and vivid 
with thofe whici: are conveyed toit through the media of fenfe. 
But the former are very few, thofe few are doubtful, very fimilar 
to ideas .which are abftraét, and originally derived from fenfible 
objects; equally faint and equally —— it-was peceffary to 
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fhew, that the mind couldwof itfelf, fuggeft ideas which could 
have no fenfible archetype; that, when the incumbrance of 
flefi, or its connexion with it, was weakened, it could exert 
itfelf with redoubled energy, and dazzle the imagination by 
the briltiancy of its wit, or captivate the attention by the fo- 
lidity of its judgments. We have indeed many wonderful -hi- 
ftories of fpeeches of dying perfons, of their advice, and even 
their prophecies. But thefe are delufive ; we hear, with reve- 
tence, the laft dire&tions of our friends, and attend to them 
with an awful refpeé& ; we ftamp on them an imaginary value ; 
and what may have been infignificant, we think folid ; and 
what is really fagacious, we confider as oracular. We have 
attended very clofely to this fubje&t, and the refult of all our 
ebfervations has been, that the mind and body, apparently, 
decay together. This might draw us, however, into larger 
difciffions than our author at prefent authorizes: his argu- 
ments chiefly relate to the former circumftances, and he thinks 
the operations of the mind are to be found diftin® in dreams, 
or rather night-walking, and mfting. 

. He introduces this fubject in the fourth ‘chapter of the 
fourth book, by fome obfervations on the diftintions of caufes. 
Thefe are well known to the logical ftudent ; but their chief 
ufe, in their prefent fituation, is to fhew, that obitacles 
to the exertion of any funétioh, cannot be ftyled a ¢aufe.. 
This indeed may be readily allowed; but, when he adds, that 
the eyes are not even the inflrumental caufe of feeing, or the 
ears of hearing, but merely loop-holes, windows at which the 
foul looks out, without the impediment of this terreftrial co- 
vering, we cannot fo patiently acquiefee. The learned author 
furely issaware that, but for the refraction ef the rays by the 
organs of fight, no object could be formed on the retina, and 
no idea conveyed. .He muft be aware, that narcotic efluvia, 
dire&ted to that part, without adding any new flefhly impedi- 

ment, can deftroy the power of the nerve of the eye, and not 
affect the mind. But he goes on to fhew-a very extraordinary 
inftance of its diftinét operations. 


© It was communicated, fays he, to me in a letter from the late 
Mr. Hans Stanley, a gentleman well known both to the learned 
and political world, who did methe honour to correfpond with me 
upon the fubje& of my firft volume of metaphyfics. I will give 
it in the words of that gentleman. He introduces it, by-faying, 
that it is an extraotdinary fa@t im the hiftory of mind, which he 
believes ftands fingle, and for which he does not pretend to ac- 
count ; then he goes on to narrate it, About fix and twenty. 
years ago, when I was in France, I had an intimacy in the fa-: 
mily of the late marechal.de Montmorenci de Laval. His fon,, 
the compte de Laval, was married“ to magemoifelic de Mau- 
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peaux, the daughter of a lieutenant-general of that name, and 
thé niece of the. late chancellor. This gentleman was killed at 
the battle of Haftenbeck ; his widow furvived him fome years, 
but is fince dead. | 

‘ The following fa&t comes from her own mouth: She has 

told it me repeatedly. She was a woman of perfeét veracity, and 
very good fenfe. She appealed to her fervants and family for 
the truth : nor did fhe, indeed, feem to be fenfible that the 
matter was fo extraordinary as it appeared to me. I wrote it 
down at the time; and I have the memorandum among fome of 
my papers. 
_ © The comteffe de Laval had been obferved, by fervants who 
fate up with her on account of fome indifpofition, to-talk in her 
fleep a language that none of them underflood ; nor were they 
fure, or, indeed, herfelf able to guefs, upon the found’s being 
repeated to her, whether it was or was not gibberith. | 
_ * Upon her lying-in of orie of her children, fhe was attended 
by anurfe, who was of the province of Brittany, and who imme . 
diately knew the meaning of what the faid, it being in the idiom 
of the natives of that country; but fhe herfelf, when awake, 
did not underftand a fingle fyllable of what fhe liad uttered in her 
fleep, upon its being retold her. 

‘ She was.born in that province, and had been nurfed in a fa- 
mily where nothing but that language was fpokeh ; fo that, in 
her firft infaney, fhe had known it, and ho other; but, when the 
teturned to her parents, fhe had no opportunity of keeping up 


the ufe ofit ; and, as I have before faid, fhe did not underitand 


a word of Breton when awake, though fhe fpoke it in lier fleep. 
‘ I need not fay that the comteffe de Laval never faid, or 


imagined, that fhe ufed any words of the Breton idiom, more 


than were neceffary to exprefs thofe ideas that are within the coni- 
pafs of a child’s knowledge of objects.’ 


Our author, in his explanation, recurs to the diftinGtion 
between dreaming and night-walking ; the former is 4 natural 
ftate, and the latter a difeafe. In the former we only recol= 
le€&t what we may have heard ; in the latter we may perceive 
things which we have never known, or recover thofe things . 
which we have forgotten. After fome other diftinGions, hé 
goes on to account for this extraordinary fac. 


¢ But how can our foul be fo much feparated from our body 
while it remainsin it? How could the comteffe recollect in her 
fleep the words of a latigdage of which fhe did not remember a 
word when fhe was awake? My anfwer is, that the could not 
have done it ini her ordinary {tate of body and mind, even when 
fhe was.afleep ; though, at that time, the foul is miore difengags 
ed from the body than when we are awake; becaufe the animal 
life and the fenfes are then’ at reft: but the comteffe was then 
not only, afleep;. but fhe: was -difeafed:; and in certain difeafes the 
foul is more difengaged from the body than at any other time. 
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In fainting fits, for example, men very often fee Extraordinary 
fights, fuch as may be called vifions, fo far they exceed any thing 
that is to be feen when they are in a good ftate of health. * 

‘ The tye, therefore, betwixt the comtefle’s foul and body 
being much loofened, both by her being afleep and difeafed, fhe 
exerted fome part of that power which her mind would have had, 
if it had been altogether feparated from her body. If the had 
been a woman of fcience, or a philofopher, fhe might have had 
perceptions of theorems, which fhe had either never known in 
this life, or, if fhe had known them, had altogether forgot them ; 
sind of this kind I had likewife fome experience my felf, in the fever 
mentioned in the preceding note : but, as I prefume fhe was not 
a lady of that kind, all that was prefent to her mind at that tune 
was the language and ideas of her childhood.” 


In the next chapter he enquires very fully into the nature of 
dreams, and, as we might expect, exalts them into oracular 
infpirations. It requires, however, a cool mind, a temperate 
and a virtuous life, toobtain the benefit of philofophic dreams, 
and prophetic vifions. Three chofen fpirits feem only to have 
heen indulged with them, Ariftides, Socrates, and Synefius ; 
though, our author modeftly obferves, that, from his own ex- 
perience, he is convinced ‘ that the more a man philofophizes, 
and the older he grows, the more philofophical his dreams wil! 
become, and lefs phantaftica].? We are not, indeed, afraid 
to clafs him, in this inftance, with the dreamers of antiquity, 
and would fuggeft an addition to his triumvirate, of Jacob 
Behmen and Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘The laft is the more 
modern hero ; and though human nature has, according to 
our author’s account, degenerated, was yet as capable of 
dreaming as Ariftides and Synefius ; and old Jacob had his 
waking reveries as well as Socrates. We are forry to intro- 
duce the philofopher into fuch company, but we only follow 
our author, who has conftantly confidered him in this light. 





_ * © This Ariftotle has obferved in his third chapter, De Scmmno et 
Vigilia; and in a pamphlet that was publifhed in London in 1778, 
entitled, § Conjeétures upon the Materiality of the Soul,’ the author 
relates that he was prefent when'‘a friend was blooded, who fainted 
as foon as the blood began to {pring ; and, when he recovered from 
his faint, faid he had feen the moft charming {cenes that it is poffi- 
ble to imagine; and the furgeon who let him blood {aid that it hap- 
pened frequently. I myfelf had fome experiencée of this kind ; for, 
when I was thought to be dying of a fever, about three years ago, I 
had a dream, or, as I would rather call it, a vifion, in which I was 
happier than ever I was in my life: and it was a happinefs of a 
kind altogether fpiritual and intellectual, fuch as I could not ex- 
prefs by words ; but next morning I told my phyficians that I had 


been in elyfium laft night, and, upon feeling my pulfe, they declar- 
ed me to be out of the fever,” iy § my puie, they 
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It were an ufelefs labour to follow our author in all his mi- 
‘nute diltin¢cticns of the phantafia or imagination, and its ope- 
rations ; the difference between madnefs and folly, or a lively. 
imagination. It might be proper to recur to his diftinction 
between dreaming and night-walking, but that he has little 
farther occafion for it.—A man who contends for philofophical 
and prophetical dreams, though on the authority of Plato and 
Synefius, need not exactly difcriminate the two ftates, even 
on his former views, If the ‘mind can be confcious of fu- 
ture events, it. may fuggeft new and original ideas. He pro- 
ceeds to give us the fyftem of Ariftotle on the fubje&. Itis, 
however, too material for his purpofe, and he would reject it 
with contempt from a modern author. We fhall beg leave to 
tranicribe it, as, in this extenfive period, we ftill do little 
more than repeat the fame opinion. 

‘ Ariftotle, as I haye faid, has written two books upon the 
fubject, one upon dreams; another upon divination by dreams. 
In the firft, his theory of dreams is as follows: all fenfations, he 
fays, are produced by a certain movement of the organs of fenfe ; 
which movement 1s caufed by external objects. This movement 
of the organs being carried on, and propagated to that internal 
principle of animal life within us, which we called the /ex/orium, 
and which he calls a.common fenfe, produces that perception of the 
mind called /ca/ation. The motion of the organs, fays he, con- 
tinues-after the action of external objects upon them ceafes, in the 
fame manner as the motion of a body, impelled by another body, 
continues after the impelling body ceafes to touch the body im- 
pelled, the motion being continued by the air propagating the 
motion, which it receives from the body impellinag, to other air, 
and that air to other air; and fo on, till the impelling force 

rowing weaker and weaker by degrees, the motion at laft ceafes. 
And that this general law of motion holds with refpe& to our or- 
gans of fenfe, he proves by fundry experiments. A man who has 
been looking at the fun for fome time, when he is brought into a 
dark place, or a place-with much lefs light, fees nothing: and a 
man who has looked ftedfaftly, for fome time, at one colour, 
when he transfers his fight to an obje¢t of a different colour, it ap- 
pears to him to be of the fame colour. Allwhich, fays he, can 
be owing to nothing elfe but the motion of the organ of fight, 
produeed by the firit impreffion upon it, fill continuing. Now, 
this continued motion in the organ of fenfe is not perceivable by 
us when we are awake (except in fuch particular cafes as thoie 
jaft now mentioned), by reafon of the continual movement and 
agitation we are in, and the various impreffions of fo many differ- 
ent Objects upon our organs while we are awake. But, in the 
ftillnefs of the night, when weare afleep, and when no impreffions 
are made-upon the organs, at leaft none that reach to the fenfo-. 
rium, the motion, produced in them by the impreffion of exter- 
nal objets during the day, ftill continues ; and being propagated 
to the fenforium, in the fame manner as when we are awake, the 
oe Ee 3 fenforium 
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fenforium being then vacant, and free from other impreffionss 
perceives thofe remains of motion in our organs; and thence arife 
our dreams, which therefore, he fays, are the remnants or relicts of 
our actual fenfations while we are awake. But, fays he, this 
¢€ommunication of motion from the organs to the fenSorkum may be 
diftyrbed and interrupted by other motions in the animal. body, 
particularly by the motion of the vapours or exhalations from the 
head downwards, which produces broken and incoherent dreams, 
like images in water when the water is moved : and, if that de- 
fluxion is very great, as in the cafe of children, there will be no 
dreams at all; but, if it be moderate, then it will not interrupt 
the propagation of the motion from the organs to the fenforium. 
By this propagation from the organ of fight, we fee in our dreams ; 


by the fame propagation from the organ of hearing, we hear ; and 
fo as toall the other fenfes.’ 


The fyftems of Synefius and Mr. Baxter follow ; but we need 
fot enter into them. Our author, after various diftinctions, 
many of which are accurate and philofophical, gives his own 
opinion. It amounts to no more than this, that the mind, not 
encumbered with its terreftrial thell, expatiates at liberty into 
other regions, and fuggefts various ideas, which in our wak- 
ing ftate we were not capable of entertaining. T hat, in this 
temporary emancipation, it purfues arguments at leifure ; fug- 
gelts difcoveries, and communicating with difembodied fpirits, 
gives us much ufeful information with refpect to future 
events, | 

We are forry that our limits will not permit us to purfue our 
fiuthor to a greater length ; we fhall juft beg leave to offer a 
few obfervations on this curious fubje&, and fhall then pro- 
ceed to his other arguments for the mind’s feparate exertions. 

In all the waking reveries of an attive imagination, there is 
little proof of the feparate exertions of the mind. Irregular 
Fomenesient and phantaftical reprefentations often arife to 

; but the materials, however dishgured by the arrange- 
pe are ftill the types of objects which have been fyggefted 
to the fenfes. Our author allows that dreams are the fame i im 
this refpeét, though he afterwards fuppofes, that we may 
make difcoyeries or foretel future events from them. Tt is in- 
deed probable that the mind is, even in‘this ftate, intimately 
connected with the body, and influenced by it; its faculties 
are proportionally diminifhed in imperfe& fleep, and entirely 
loft after fevere fatigue. To fuppofe that we forget our 
dreams in the beginning of the night, is gratuitous; for we 
may on the other hand fappofe, with equal truth, that they 
do not exift. It feems to be a general rule, that our dreams 
are more vivid when our fleep is lefs perfe&t, and more ra- 
tional when the body is leaft indifpofed ; but this is entirely 
incenfiftent with any feparate exertion of an intelligent mind. 
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Zts wanderings fhould be lefs controlled by a perfeé& reft, and 
entirely uninfluenced by diforders of the body, when itis fup- 
pofed to be temporarily emancipated from it. We believe too, 
that thefe rational dreams, thefe philofophical vifions, are very 
rare, if they ever exift. There is a fource of fallacy of which 
our learned author is {carcely aware. In fleep, when we pur- 
fue mathematical difquifitions, pronounce orations,or compofe 
werfes, we think them excellent in-their feveral degrees, are 
delighted with our exertions, and wifh to remember fuch fuc- 
cefsful efforts; but it has invariably happened, that when we 
have afterwards recolle€ted them, we have found them trifling 
and infignificant. It is thérefore probable, that, while in 
fleep, every other power of the mind is diminifhed, the judg- 
ment is 2lfo affected ; and perhaps in a greater degree, fince its 
perfection depends on the concurrent exertions of all the ref. . 
There is one fource of dreams or pliantoms which our author 
has not noticed, though it might have apparently affifted his fy- 
ftem; that is, the viftons which are the confequerice of takin 
opium. Dr. Hartley has attended very minutely to this fabjeee 


ut has failed in the folution. It is, however, to be folved ina 


qanner which will not oppofe our general opinions on this fub- 
ject; but we muft not enter on it at prefent. As far as our obferva- 
tions can lead us, the feveral facts refpecting dreams do not in 
the leaft fupport this fupreme intelligence of the mind, in her 
feparate ftate. The dreams of ficknefs, whofe irregularities 
are proverbial, are ftill lefs favourable to the opinion. In short, 


wha tever the immediate canfe of dreams may be, they origin . 


ally depend on the body ; and ail the varieties which their:ir- 
regular vagaries affume, may be traced back to its influence. 

The prophetical dreams, or their companions the waking rer 
veries of the fecond fight, ought nat to detain us in our prefent 
circumftances. The former when they recur are feldom more 
than accidental coincidences, whofe fimilarity to the future 
event is remote and vague, and is perceived only through the 
influence of folly and fuperftition. The latter, or fecond 
fight, isa fubje&t which might require a longer difcuffion, and 
admit of much argument; but there is one circumitance which 
materially affefts its credit, viz. this imaginary power decays 
in the exact proportion of the progrefs of knowlege and civili- 
zation. Both are probably the companions of ignorance or 
prejudice ; and we fhould be forry to account for our author’s 
belief in the way which we have already accounted for the fa- 
vourable appearance of our dreaming philofophy. 

The ni ight-walking, or waking trance, is a fubject of greater 
difficulty, and it is by no means advantageous to the fyft:m 
shat it is a ftate of difeafe, entirely depending on the body. 
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We can perceive no difference between it and ordinary fleep, ext 
cept in degree; and itis inaccurate to fay that feeling is deftroy- 
ed becaufe it requires a very ftrong impreffion to awaken the 
perfon affetted. We have only a folitary inftance of the efforts 
of the emancipated mind, which, with all due deference to 
the author and his authority, is very imperfectly related. The 
fac&t to be fhewn is, whether the countefs expreffed, in this 
comparatively new language, new ideas; or whether fhe only 
repeated words that fhe had long ago heard, and had almof 
forgotten, We are not informed of what this fleeping lan- 
guage confifted, but are decifively told, that when awake the 
knew not a fyllable of it. Few people entirely forget the lan- 
guage of their childhood, and probably this boafted ftory 
would appear trifling and infignificant, if the particulars were 
more fully known. In its prefent obfcure ftate, however, it 
informs us of very little, and proves nothing. 

The next chapter relates to inftin@, which is fuppofed to be 
different from every power of the mind hitherto known. It is 
needlefs to expatiate on the different inftances which an obfer- 
‘vation of the manners of brutes has afforded ; but this qua- 
dity is evidently inferior to reafon. It is limited i in its views 
and objeéts, and incapable of changing with the changes of 
circumftances. It affords too no proof of an intelligent mind, 
fuperintending the direction of the animal economy. If the 
More varied exertions of reafon and judgment can be, for a 
moment, fuppofed to originate from an arrangement and or- 
¥anization of matter, the opinion will not meet with much re- 
fiftance from the blind indifcriminate efforts of infting. 

~ The laft chapter of the fourth book contains fome metaphy- 
fical {peculations about the ‘ where’ and the ‘ when,’ which 
has mifemployel for ages the talents of philofophers. We 
fhall not add to the errors by engaging our readers in the fub- 
zilty. Whether the mind is contained.in the body, or is 
fome where, or in fome time, are circumftances which we 
fhall at prefent omit ; and the world would probably have been 
as wife and as good if they never had been fuggefted. 

The next book relates to fir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy ; 
but as we have ftated the grounds | of their difference, we hall 
not at prefent enlarge on it. There will not probably be a 
great diverfity of opinions on this fubjeét. On the whole, the 
candor, the religion, and the moderation of our author are in- 
difputable ; but that he has mifemployed his talents and his 
learning is equally clear. That this work will add to the 
comforts or conveniencies of mankind cannot be expeéted ; 
that it will add to their real knowlege is doubtful. The au- 
thor has lived with the ancients, and has defpifed the mye. 
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a man of genius, and whofe mind is but alittle clevated above 
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He reafons often with Ariftotle; though a more enlarged know- 
Jege of nature has fhewn his miftakes. The errors in natural 
hiftory and. phyfiology are.numerous ; but it would have de. 
tained us too long had we flopped to,detec&t them. The mate- 
rial part, the earthly machines, were beneath his attention, 
‘He foared to brighter:regions, and converfed with the inhabi- 
tants of other fpheres. But though we have not been able to 
perceive the tendency and importance of thefe {peculations, it 


would be unju# to deny him an opportunity of {peaking for 
himfelf. | 


¢ There are many I “sin who think a philofophy of this kind 
chimerical, or at leaft ufelefs, and defire a philofophy of «orks, 
as they call it, which will add to our power by fea and land, pro- 
mote our trade and manufactures, and increaie both our national 
and private wealth. Whether wealth and power, and the arts 
which procure them, have contributed to the happinefs of man- 
kind in general, or how much we in particular have profited by 
them, I do not at prefent inquire; but I afk, is there nothing of 
any value among men except wealth and power? Are not know- 
ledge and underitanding neceflary to direct men to the proper ufe 
of them ? and may they not be the fource of the greateft mife 
in the poffeffion of the ignorant and foolifh? But further: I de- 
fire to know, whether knowledge in itfelf, abftrafted from ali 
profit or advantage by it, is not the higheft enjoyment of the ra- 
tional nature? Whether it be not the only enjoyment of man, 
confidered as an intelleétual creature? ‘Thefe are queftions that, 
Ithink, muft be anfwered in the affirmative, in an age that pre- 
tends to be’ learned. Inan age which, by many, is reckoned a 
barbarous age, I mean the age of the Trojan war, we are told 
by Homer, that Ulyffes, the wifeft of all the heroes who fought 
at Troy (for Neftor did not fight there, but only affifted with his 
counfels), was invincible by pleafure, as well as by toils and dan- 
gers, and could not be kept from his country, his family, and his 
friends, by thecharms of two goddeffes, and by all the pleafures 
of a gay and luxurious court ; “but the fame hero it was neceflary 
to bind with ropes upon ropes in order to reftrain him from going 
to the Syrens. And what did thefe enchantrefles promife him ? 
Nothing but knowledge. And if knowledge makes the happinefs 
of man, mutt not that know ledge, of: which the object is the 
higheft and: moft excellent, make his chief happinefs. Now 
what is fo high and excellent as,God, and Nature, and the 
Univerfe ? | 

‘ But [fay further; that as religion is neceffary for the well-be- 
ing, I think forthe very being of fociety, it is of the greateft con- 
fequence to a nation, that the philofophy in it fhouid be ofthe 
religious kind.’ Ina ‘country where letters are cultivated, there 
will of neceflity be a fpirit ef curiofity and inquiry, which wiil 
lead men to philofophile right or wrong ; for it tsimpoffible that 
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-the vulgar, fhould fee all the various motions in the heavens, or on 
this our earth, and not inquireinto the caufes of them. A man, for 
example, who can fee a {tone fall to the ground, and only meafures 
and computes its motion in falling; as Galileo did, without think- 
ing of the caufe of its motion, fuch aman may bea very good 
geometer or mechanic, but whatever he may think of himfelf, he 
has not the philofophical geniusin him. In fuch a country, there- 
fore, there mutt neceffarily be an enquiry into the caufes and 

rinciples of thitgs, unlefs we could fuppofe no genius at all in 
zhe people ; thatisto fay, there muft be metaphyfics of one kind 
oranother. Now itis of the greateftimportance, that thefe meta- 
sphyfics fhould not be adverfe to the religion of the country. For 
the opinions of philofophers will fooner or later become the opi- 
nions of the people, efpectally in matters of popular concern ; 
fuch: as religion: and accordingly Polybius tells us, that the 
€picuredn philofophy became ‘the prevalent philofophy in 

Greece, the confequence of which was, a general corruption of 
mranners;,”, | te | | 
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Elements of the Theory and Praé&ice of Phyfic and Surgery. By 
. Yebu Aitken, M.D. 2-v0ls, 8v0. 145. in Beards. Cadell. 


R. Aitken, we are informed by the title, is a leQurer im 

. phyfic and furgery at Edinburgh, and the prefent per- 
formance is a concife account of his fyftem. We are aware of the 
danger of delivering our opinion on a work which, from its 
nature, is fhort and imperfect ; but when it 1s publithed witha 
defign cf informing the world of Dr. A.’s opinions, it be- 
comes a proper object of our attention. We looked with fome 
care into the preface, to difcern, if poffible, the motives of the 
attempt ; to difcover what were the imperfections of the prefent 
profeffors, and what defects our author endeavoured to fupply. 
The credit of Drs. Cullen and Monro are known to the mott 
eminent phyficians of every country; their extenfive know- 
lege, and their diligent attention feemed to make the prefent 
attempt at leaft fuperfluous, if not prefumptuous. We will 
indeed allow the utility of giving different views, even of the 
fame fubje&t ; and it may perhaps be proper to convince the 
ftudent, that his favourite profeffors are not infallible ;* but 
this fhould be the tafk of an attentive obferver, and the refult 
of the moft extenfive inveftigations. Our author muft, how- 
ever, introduce himfelf. 6B te: ai pata 


* Medicine has been more expofed to. the fhafts of ridicule 
than any other branch of philofophy. Indeed a different fate 
cannot be expected, while its own profeffors hold it forth as an 
unprincipled and conjeftural art. Nothing, however, feems 
more certain, than that Medicine has principles, and is a {cience , 
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and‘that deviation from the line marked out by thefe has along 


degtaded it from its native dignity and rank. 

~ © In no book hitherto publifhed, with which I am acquainted, 
have the principles:or elements of medicine, in my opinion, 
peen fyftematically and proportionally delineated. | 
. © It is intended to exgibit, in the following pages, a complete 
although miniature picture of the healing icience. In forming 
an apsnion refpecting my fuccefs in this attempt, it muft be re- 
membered, that, it is principally prefented to the ftudent who 
is fuppoied to be well acquainted with anatomy. To him, I 
confefs, it is my ambition to impart digefted and ufeful informa- 
tion; which, I hope, the ftudying, the praftice, and the teach- 
ing of medicine, for upwards of twenty years, have qualified 
me in fome meafure to perform: of this point, however, it be- 
comes not me to judge. 

‘ The principles upon which this medical fyftem is founded 
are comparatively few, and the arrangement fimple. The prace 
tice, however, thence deduced, whilit it is chaite, it is hoped, 
is fufficiently extenfive.. That a comparifon in thofe particulars 
may be juftly formed, I have carefully ‘fubjoined a view of the 
moft celebrated fyftems: a circumftance that cannot fail, in many 
other refpects, to be eminently inftructive. 

‘¢ The limits I had prefcribed to this publication prevent me 
from purfuing the evolution of any more than two of the heads 
enumerated in the Elements of Phyfic: a future day, and more 
leifure, may enable me to finifhthe view, provided what is com: 
pleted meets with a proper welcome. ' 

¢ The Elements ‘of Surgery, my favourite. obje@, I regard as 
complete. The flattering reception of the former edition of them 
has encouraged me to avail myfelf of ftudy and experience to me- 
fit. additional approbation, by corrections, in fuch degree, that 
they may in a great meafure be confidered asa new work. Their 
connection with phyfic being fully marked, which could not for- 
merly be done, is a ufeful circumftance. 
© T have attempted, throughout the work, to exprefs my fen- 
fiments in an independent manner, and in plain Britifh language ; 
and have, of courfe, been ted to fome innovation as to terms, 
for which no apology is neceffary to the Britith reader ; 2 fo 
reigner will readily collect their acceptation from the definitions 
and fynonymes or appellations.’ 

He afterwards profeffes his candor and attention to ‘ im- 
proving hints,’ and returns his thanks to thofe gentlemen who 

ave attended him ‘ during eleven courfes.? Thefe are the 
chief obfervations, and the only apologies of oar author for his 
undertaking; fo that his merits muft entirely depend on the 
nature of his performance. The firft volume contains the Ele- 
ments of Phyfic : the lait, thofe of Surgery, which have claim- 
ed his chief attention. i ) : 
as : “This 
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This work is obvioutly intended to deduce medicine : froin 
the general properties of matter, and from its firft arranges 
ment, or ftep, towards organization. The importance of this 
attempt can onlysbe-appreciated by its probable tendency, or 
by its fuccefs.. We donot in this work perceive 'the utility of 
the meafure ; and we have fometimes apprehended, that it has 
drawn the author’s attention from better fources. If medicine 
be built on the laws of matter and motion, the foundation 
muft often fail ; for the dottrine of vibrations, which is inti- 
mately connedied with the theory of medicine, is wholly irre- 
concileable to them : even the obvious properties of the‘groffer 
wibrations of a‘mufical firing often elude the efforts of the ma- 
thematician. ‘The moft attentive obfervers,. and the moft fuc- 
cefsful praétitioners, have neglected thefe very remote fources, 
and we think there is little probability. of improvement from 
retaining them. It:is neceflary to.remark, that this introduc. 
tory part is much {welled by ufelefs quotations and — de- 
finitions. We imagine that the meaning 6f the term ‘ phyfi- 
cian’ is well underftood without'a definition’; and three differ- 
ent authorities from Gaubius, Heifter, and Home, in fupport 
of it. There are many fimilar redundancies ; but we muft 
turn to the more material parts of the work. 

The materia.medica firft fhares our author’s attention. He 
obferves, that it has been varioully arranged ; but, in hip opi- 
nion, it may be moft fitly comprehended under the following 
heads: Nutrients, Evacuants, Alterants, Cauftics, and Me- 
chanics. In this arrangement we fhould at firft fufpe& fome 
po a but in the fubdivifions we find the old claffes re- 
tained ‘ with all their- imperfections on their heads.” We do 
not know why he has omitted to give examples of expedtor- 
ants, anthelmintics, ‘emmenagogues, and lithontriptics. If 
there are no fuch medicines, as fome reformers have fufpeéted, 
the claffes fhould have been rejected. He has mentinied, in 
general, the different remedies .under each clafs; and feems 
to limit the materia medica to thefe articles, which do not in 
number exceed fifty-fix. It is a trite obfervation, which every. 
author repeats, that our remedies are too numerous; yet 
we negle€t thofe we know, to purfue every exotic which 
is recommended in pompous terms, or by delufive hifto- 
ries. Our author is not yet arrived at the refinement. of fomd 
other reformers, who limit their remedies to one feventh of, this 
number. Thofe, however, which he has enumerated, are 
often important, and the feveral dofes feem to be marked with 
accuracy. 

In the claffification of difeafes, he has oadiéted the fcientific 
terms of order, genus, &c. for a reafon which deferves atten- 

tion, 
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tion.* A difeafe, fays he, is ‘not a diftin& material form; it 
is only an affection of matter, which can never fubfift exa&tly’ 
in the fame degree in any two individwels ; and its modifica¥ 
tions frequently change or run intoone another.’ This argu- 
ment. is logical arid-juft; but, if examined, will be found 
only to fhew that we cannot attain the accuracy of a botaniit ir 
our fyftems: it byno means proves that they are ufelefs. ‘His’ . 
heads or families of difeafes, for we are not told how to diftin- 
guifh them, are very exceptionable. They are fixteen ‘in 
number: ‘1. Hemorrhage. 2. Fever. 3. Scurvy. 4. Fiux, 
5. Suppreffion. 6. Gout. 9. Rheumatifm. 8. Palfy. “oy 
Madnefs. [FO Hypochondriacifm. 11. Convulfion. 12. 
King’s Evil. 13. Decay. 14. Defoedation. 15. Dropfy. 
16. Fainting.’ . 

If we regard the rules of arrangement, it will be at once ob- 
vious, that the number of difeafes under each head ts very un- 
equal: if conveniency, we fhall find that we are often per- 
plexed, fince many difeafes may be referred to different clafles. 
This method has all the difadvantages of a fyftem, without 
its utility ; we would therefore ftrenuoufly recommend its re- 
vifal. The fubordinate arrangement is alfo exceptionable: the 
apoplexy, for iaftance, is arranged as an hemorrhage of the 
brain. 

An outline fo extenfive cannot be filled up in one volume, 
even in the concife language of a fyllabus. Hemorrhage 
and fever are, however, detailed with fome diftinctnefs ; and 
we cannot help fuggefting to our author, that had the quota- 
tions been lefs numerous, and the ufelefs fynonyms lefs pro- 
fufely {cattered, our expectations might have been more fully 
gratified. ‘Though each page is fo. amply filled with tran- 
{cripts, yet the lift of authors would be very inconfiderable ; 
and, from many material deficiencies, we cannot help fufpe&- 
ing that Dr. Aitken’s erudition is not very extenfive. Though 
he mentions the Breflaw epidemic, from Dr. Cullen, and the 
external ufe of cold water in fevers, he feems not to be ac- 
guainted with De Hahn’s Experiments. Though he mentions 
the Diata Aguea, and the ufe of ice in fimilar complaints, 
he has not given the practice of the Italian and Spanith phydi- 
cians ; even on the fubject of infection he feems unacquainted 
with Lind ; and on the prognofis of fevers, with Alpinus: but 
it is' invidious to dwell on defects of this kind ; let us rather 
examine what we have received. 
Fevers form a very important part of every medical fyftem, 
from their frequency and danger ; and it feems the favourite 
fubject with our author. He has purfued the difeafe through 
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¢very form, and analyzed every fymptom. We fhall beg leave 


to introduce the account, with his third propofition and de- _ 


wanton: 
¢ Propofition II: 

é { to is univerfally oe and the fame in its effence or na- 
ture, or is only a fimple morbid ftate, fufferinig accidental. varia- 
tions, chiefly in degree. 

‘ Denionftration. 

€ The human bedy, the fubject of fever as here treated, ap- 

ars to pole furprifing famenefs or identity as to its general 

te and chara¢ter in every individual, confequently the febrile 
ftate muft always be nearly the famie in its nature and effence.’ 

The caufe of fever, in our author’ s opinion, confifts in ar 
altered fitucture or organization. The chain of reafoning 
feems to be the following : a certain organization is requifite 
for the exercife of any funétion ; the changes therefore in this 
exercife fhows a change in the previous ftate. Dr. Aitken 
has, however, forgotten his former diftinction of difeafes ; 
that they are only affections of matter, and not material forms: 
We then pointed it out for the fake of the prefent f{ubje, and 
he muft neceflarily renounce this jut diftin€tion, or his proxi- 
mate caufe of fevers: in our opinion they are incompatible. 
The objeétion to many celebrated theories have been, tha¢ 


they only give, us a name without any ufeful information : the | 


complaint recurs.on out author with redoubled force ; he has 
not even afforded that very flight affiftance, unlefs he would 
fubftitute ‘derangement,’ which he fometimes ufes, but 
which only expreffes difeafe: Indeed the proximate caufe of fe- 
vers muft, from the fame reafoning, be that of every other dif- 
eafe ; and we fhall find the indications of cute equally general. 

We hall felec&t fome paffages on a fubje&t generally tntereft- 
ing, and commonly underftood, the remedies of fevers, whofe 
interpofition our author rejects. 


‘- Suppofed reinedies. 
‘ The application of the following remedies has been fuppofed 
{uitable tothe firft indication of cure of fever. 
‘ 4, Emetics. 2. Diaphoretics. 3. Epifpattics. 


<< © ry Emeticse "5 

‘ Emetics have’been very generally deemed remedies in fever, 
efpecially in its commencement, on the fuppofition chiefly of 
their producing the folowing effcdts : 

¢ 1. Evacuating noxious matter from the ftomach. 

¢ 2. Detetmining the fluids in circulation to the furface of 
the > body. 

¢ 3. Promoting the effec of fpontaneous wow isting. 

«1. There isno febrile poffon in the ftomach, at leaft not any 

likely‘to be removed by vomiting. 


* Secretion 
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* Secretion .of. gaftric fluid, and excretion of bile, &c. inte — 
the ftomach, and the remains of food undigefted detained there, 
fuppofed to, be noxious, become emetics and caufe their own 


‘ejection : feldom or never will it be neceflary to adminifter 


emetics. 

¢ 2. The determination of fluids in circulation to the furface 
is fuppofed to enfue chiefly in confequence of the action of eme- 
tics on the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, by whichat the fame. 
time the action of the extreme arteries on the furface of the body 
is imagined to be exerted, and atonmy and fpafin of thefe prefumed 
to exift of courfe removed. : 

‘ That emetics may have the effect mentioned, it has been .cul> 
tomary to adminifter them in {mall or naufeating dofes, efpecially 
after fever has made fome progrefs. 

‘ By emetics the fluids are impelled with uncommon force, and 
in unufual quantity into the delicate extreme veffels of the brain 
and nervous fy{tem in general, which ts probably the feat of the 
proximate caufe of fever, a circumftance not likely to favour its’ 
removal, Hztmorrhage from the nofe, &c. and other confes 
quences, fomtimes fatal, verify this affertion refpecting the mes 
chanical and deftructive effeéts of emetics. 

‘ It has been fhewn, that febrile fpafin, admitting it to exitt, 
can only bea fymptom; relaxing it therefore by the mechanical 
or other action of emetics is a nugatory practice, becaufe it wilk 
conftantly recur while its caufe, which is the proximate caufe of 
fever, is unfubdued. 

‘ 3. Spontaneous vomiting, very conftantly a fymiptom ‘of 
commencing fever, it has been fhewn, is the effect of morbid 
fenfation ; it cannot therefore be juftly regarded as a falutary 
effect of a vis medicatrix nature; of courfe, ought not to be 
promoted. With equal propriety might the- other fymptoms of 
fever be artificially augmented. | | 


‘ 2. Diapbhoretics. 

* Sweating has been promoted as a falutary event during fe- 
ver, under various pretexts, fuch as, ; 

‘ 1. Expelling febrile poifon, | 

* 2, Promoting or imitating fpontaneous f{weating. 

¢ 3. Removing febrile fpafin. : 

* 1. Febrile poifon, after its firft impreffion on the living: 
ftructure, becomes effete, or the contrary. If it becomes effete, 
expelling it by fweating, althaugh patible, is unneceffary, bes 
caufe, in due courfe of excretion it will be fpontancoufly dif-. 
charged. If the poifon continue to act, it muft be firppofed to 
be either entangled in the folids, or promifcuoufly blended witly 
the fluids; therefore not difchargeable by fudorifics: thofe' 
ceemed peculiarly capable to produce this effect are: mamed'alexi: 
pharmics, x : ; 

‘ Sweating, like vomiting, is not umfréquently a fpontaneows 
coacomitant of fever, if at any time it is compected with a falutary 

tendency, 
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tendency, it is the effect oftener than the caufe ; therefore hot 
to be induftrioufly folicited, efpecially by ftimulant and heating 
drugs ; tepid drink will obvioufly produce it more fafely. | 
‘ 3. The exiftence of febrile ipafm, and its giving duration to 
fever, is not fatisfactorily proved. Any practice directed to 
fpafm mutt be at leaft ambiguous. It may be hurtful ; but furely 
{pafm, its exiftence fuppofed, may be removed by gentler expe- 
dients than the operation of fudortfics. 


© 3. Epifpaftics. 

¢ Epifpaftics have been univerfally applied to the cutaneous 

furface of the body under fever. Tlie head, the back, the fides, 
the arms, the thighs, the ancles, the feet, &c; have, during 
almoft every ftage of it, been fubjected to their action. Senfibi- 
lity, or delicacy of fenfation, whether derived from fex or contti- 
tution, has in vain folicited exemption. 
' © Unlefs fome folid advantage refults from the application of 
epifpattics as remedies againit fever, they ought notto be employ- 
éd;. becaufe, by their action, manifeftly one modification of dif- 
eafe is fuperadded to another, excoriation, inflammation, and all 
its conféquences, &c. to fever. , 

‘ The following are the moft fpecious pretexts alledged in apo- 
logy for the adoption of epifpaftics againit fever; that, by their 
action 

¢ 1, Motion is excited. 

‘ 2. Febrile fpafm is removed. 

- © 1, That epifpaftics, as painful and flimulant applications, 
may excite motion is little'to be doubted; but during fever an ex- 
cefs of motion, excitement or vafcular aétion is feldom abfent, 
therefore epifpaftics cannot often be indicated. Much oftener is 
it. incumbent on medicine, to reftrain and moderate febrile 
motion. 

‘ 2. Febrile fpafm, admitting its exiftence, has been fhewn 
to be a fymptom; although therefore removeable by the fuppofed 
antifpafmodic ftimulus or aétion of epifpaftics, it will recur as 
foon as this ation ceafes: becaufe the fource of fpafm, the 
proximate caufe of fever, ftillfubfifts. 

¢ Is it not more probable that the inflaming ftimulus of Spanifh 
flies, the moft ufed bliftering application, will induce or increafe 

afinodic action of the veflels ? ; 

_.¢ Epifpaftics occafion flight fwelling or determination of the 
fluids in circulation, tothe {mall portion of the cutaneous furface 


they cover; a change which feems well calculated to deftroy any» 


antifpafmodic action expected from them : becaufe’an accumula- 
tion of the circulating mafs in ene portion of the fyftem, necefla- 
rily infers a proportional revulfion of it from every other point, 


sua-coienuenly removes, in the fame rate, any mechanical re-, 


_ #Aftence a 


ue quantity of fluids can oppofe to an increafe of febrile 
fpafm, _ . ° p . ’ 
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¢ An evacuation of a portion of the ferous fluid is an obviou$ 
and chief effect of epifpaftics. They in fo far deftroy the pro- 
portion of the ferum to the other component parts of the blood, a 
change which may as readily happen to be hurtful as bene- 
ficial. © . 

‘ The effeét of epifpattics mentioned, is obtainable by cathar- 
tics ; remedies of more gentle détion: unlefs therefore in cafes 
of topical pain and congeftion occurring during fevér, not to be 
removed by other remedies of more fuited operation, epifpattics 
are not admiffible: —— 

| * a. Simple fall. : 

¢ That falt can a& ufefully as a refrigerant, during fever, is 
an affertion that requires examination; becaufe, it does not 
feem to poffefs the requifite chara¢ter, which muft confift in 

‘ 1. Being capable to abforb a portion of animal heat; and, of 
courfe, diminifh the febrile temperature... Teer 

_¢ 2, In being capable. to allay thofe fymptoms which tend to 
produce animal and febrile heat.. = _ ) | 

‘ The comparatively reftricted dofe, in which falt can be ap- 
plied to the living body, in any condition, particularly during 
fever, renders the expectation of its aéting as ‘an abforbent of fires 
and being ufeful ag refrigerant, not a little vain and ridiculous. 

¢ The fenfible ftimulant character of falt, applied to the fenti- 
ent animal folid, forbids the hopes of its aétitig as a fedative 
againit the fymptoms that may be {uppofed to generate the febrile 
temperature. 

_ 6 Of the varieties of fimple falt; vegetable and vitriolic acid’ 
diluted with water; have been principally recommended as refri- 
gerants during fever. | 

© 2. Neutral falt. 7 

* Nitre or faltpetre, regenerated tartar, and végéetable ammo- 
niac (thefe laft, under the titles of faline julep and fpirit of Min- 
dererus), have been fuppofed the moft fuited for adminiftration 
as refrigerants during fever. 

. © 3. Metallic fait. 

‘ The only metallic thought of as a refrigerant remédy during 
fever, is, faccharum faturni, or falt of lead, confifting of this 
metal, combined with vegetable acid. 

* Becaufe faline matter, admitted into the veffels of the living 
body, will increafe the ftimulant power of the blood, and thereby 
increafe vafcular action, a. circumftance evidently conducive to 
animal heat; it is more likely to augment than diminith febrile 
temperature.’ 3 | ¥ 
_ Tfit be afked, what our author would fubftitute to thefe 
active and generally ufeful medicines, we fhall give an abftract 
of his plan, and leave the whole to the judgment of our read- 
ers. Hisindications are, 1ft. to remove the caufes ; and 2dly, 


to alleviate the fymptoms. ‘The remedies for the firft are; 


re Vor. LIV. Det. 1783. Ff ventilation, 
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ventilation, bathing, cleanlinefs, abftinence from heat, light, 

noifé, agitation, and coftivenefs; for the fecond, bleed. 
ing, cathartics, fafting, | cold air and water, externally and 
internally, emollients, anculynee, nutrients, a7, and 
tonics. 

Dr. Aitken’s language i is generally exact, though there is a 
quaintnefs, and an attempt at, novelty, which is fometimes 
difagreeable. An ‘ out-firiking,’ he ufes for eruption ;. and 
« pregnant with alarm,’ for dangerous. He ftyles ‘ recovery 
a pleafing evidence of the operation of the medicines.’ 

‘If it be neceflary to mterpofe our opinion, we muft frankly 
own that we have feldom met with a greater parade, or more 
confident affertions, attended by lefs real knowledge. We had 
felected a variety of inftancts of the author’s pomp and dogma- 
tifm ; but it would be unjuft to the public to be more diffufe 
én this‘ungrateful fubjett. We have the higheft refpect for our 
neighbouring univerfity, and the charafters of the different 
profeffors in it, but the luxuriance of: foil which affifs the 
growth of the corn, promotes alfo that of weeds. It is an 
inconvenience that muft be endured, becaufe it is the natura} 
confequence of the advantages of an ufeful inftitution, Our 
author’s Surgery muft be the fubje& of another articie. 


[Fo be continued} 


“= 





Phe Philofophical Quixote; or, Memoirs of Mr. David Wilkins. 
In a Series of Letters. 2 vols. 12mo.' 6s. -Johnfon. 


Puss 4s.a very laughable attack on fome of the late philo- 
fophical difcov eries, and on the,attempts which have been 
snade is apply them to the purpofes of medicine. The au- 
thor’s fatire is frequently indifcriminate, and we are fometimes 
doubtful whether he means to commend or ridicule; at leaft, 
among his attacks on pretended difcoveries, he, in a very few 
inftances, feems to fatirize real ones. His hero, David Wil+ 
kins, is probably not entirely a creature of the imagination. 
He is defcribed as a country apothecary, who is eager in. pur- 
fuit of difcoveries, and conftantly repeats every experiment 
which the genius or fancy of others have fuggefted ; and brings 
to the fame teft every reverie of his own imagination. With 
this philofophical Quixotifm he is reprefented as generous, be- 
‘nevolent, and humane; and, unlefs when a fyftem or a difco- 
‘wery arifes‘in the way, eager to adminifter to the wants and 
‘diftreffes of his fellow-creatures. He is often laughably ab- 
furd, but he is always refpeétable and worthy. His adventures 
are related- in the letters of his journeyman, Mr. Har- 
court, 
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The Philofophical Quixote: 439 
kBuit; who unites the fofter paffions with the more auftere 
purfuits of philofophy; and, while he affifts the father in the 
elaboratory, is equally attentive to his daughtér in the par- 
lour. This little love-feene is well managed ; but we are not 
yet favoured with its conclufion, for there are other letters 
which are reprefented by the editor as more generally intereft- 
ing, In thefe Mr. Wilkins will affume a more public charac- 
ter, and they will give us the cataftrophe of the intrigue. 
Though we have given the author full credit for his addrefs 
in managing the chataéter of his hero; yet we cannot excufe 
him for having, in one inftance, defcended to a very obvious 
pérfonality: The obje& of his fatire may.in fome circumftances 
have deferved this attack ; but in others he is certainly refpeét- 
able, and we owit that we look on our author’s condué in this 
part as repréhenfible. In general, the wit is lively and fe 
vere; but, by the choice of his fubjeét, it cannot be com+ 
monly felt or generally underftood. Scientific wit is a difficult 
and unweildy weapon. The fpirit of Pope, and the lively 
pointed irony of Arbuthnot, were not always fuccefsful, for 
their play of ‘ Three Hours after Marriage,’ was condemned 
on the ftage, and was a fuccefsful object of ridicule in the 
hands of: their meaneft opponents. To ridicule the weak fides 
of fcience, requires an intimate acquaintance with it. It re- 
quires alfo a grave, ironical vein, of which we have few fuc- 
cefsful fpecimens. ‘The charatter of Cornelius Scriblerus,, the 
father of Martin, is indeed happily conceived and exquifitely 
Supported by Arbuthnot. Ifthe perfon reprefented is not earneft 
in his purfuits, and confident in his opinions, we may laugh 
at the character, but not at the ridiculous parts of the fcience. 
If he is in earneft, he cannot confiftently dwell on the more 
common fubjects, or purfue fpeculations generally known. In 
the former part our author has fuecceded ; but we fear that he 
will-not receive his full meafure of fame, on account of his ri- 
dicule not being fufficiently felt. We with to give a {pecimen 


of this pleafing performance, and, as the common doétrines of 


ele&tricity are generally known, fhall felect one of the winds 
mills of his new Quixote. It is told with much fpirit and 
addrefs. | 


© Itis well known (he obferved) that when it thunders and 
lightens, it moft commonly rains. That clouds are electrified, 
fometimes negatively, at others pofitively ; that rain difcharges 
that eleétricity, and conducts it to the earth, and that experi+ 
ments had actually demonftrated that falling drops of rain were 
ele&trified, and fometimes pretty ftrongly. Now he argued 


thus: 
3 Fr — - * M6 Bodies 
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_ % Bodies poffeffed of contrary electricities, rufh together, ex 
attract each other. But bodies mutually electrified, either. p/us 
or minus, are, on the contrary, répulfive. If therefore a drop 
of rain be in plus, and the human body be alfo in p/us, they will 
fnutually repel each other; and if the electricity be fufficiently 
firong, the repulfion will be fo great that the drop will be divert- 
ed from its perpendicular courfe, and turned away obliquely 
from the body. The fame thing will happen if the electricity be 
ftrongly negative. Confequently a man thus charged, may walk ; 
through the heavieft fhower of rain that ever fell, without being P 
in the leaft wetted by it.” 

‘ He was fo rapt with his difcovery, that he immediately com- 
municated it to me, together with his defign in confequence 
thereof. The abfurdity of the conclufion was fufficiently obvi- 
ous ; but it was not now, for feveral reafons, my intereft to con- 
tradi€t him. I therefore highly applauded his invention, as well 
as the propofal which he made, of at once verifying his theory 
by experiment, and blazoning it, with his fame, to the world. 
‘The nature of the difcovery, therefore, was announced to the 
inhabitants of the country around, who were invited to aflemble 
at Mr. Wilkins’s houfe on the firft appearance of a thunder 
ftorm, to be witnefles of the truth of the tact, and, if they chofe 3 
it, to be the fubjects of the experiment. 

‘ The curiofity of the public was excited in courfe, and no- 
thing was talked of but Mr. Wilkins, and his great difcovery. 
His foes, (forall men have enemies) reprefented it as a mad at- 
tempt, and of a piece with the known charaéter of the man. The 
therefore ridiculed it accordingly, and prognofticated that it 
‘would endin fmoke. His more numerous friends as zealoufly pro- 
pagated a contrary language; arguing, from the opinion of their 
opponents concerning the impoffibility of the thing, the great- 
nefs of the difcovery ; and juftifying its likelihood by a late fimi- 
lar one of the illuftrious Dr. Franklin. But every one was eager 
for the arrival of the day. | 

¢ At length, the important period arrived, The forked light- 
ning flafhed—the big thunder rolled ; ‘* the fky was overcaft, the 
evening lowered, and heavily with clouds, brought on the hour, 
the great, the important hour, big with the fate of Wilkins, and 
his project.” ‘The people eagerly affembled, and Mr. Wilkins, 
‘after having ordered out (in a booth ereéted for the purpofe) the 
er apparatus, proceeded to demonftrate his important 
theory. ; 
_ © His firft ftep was to difcover the nature of the cloud’s elec- 
‘tricity ; and he found it to be highly pofitive. ‘Two dozen pait 
of fhoes, with foals of baked wood, of a proper thicknefs, were 
‘prefently put on by fome of thofe who were eager of the honour 
‘of being concerned in this great bufinefs; not a fourth part of 
-whom, for want of a fufficient quantity of eleétrical fhodding, 
“could be admitted to thare in the hohour of the experiment. ‘They 
were fcarcely prepared, but the rain began to defcend; and ina 
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_fhort.time it even threatened a deluge. The happy twenty-four 
‘mounted on their magic fandals, were ftrongly electrified plus's 


and proper directions being given them not to touch any non 
electric fubftance, they were turned adrift into the dreadful 


ftorm, The expectation of Wilkins was immenfe! But, alas ! 
the imperfection of human inventions ! The.infulated heroes no 


fooner trod on the ground, than (the wet, forming a connection 


.between their bodies and the earth) their eleétricity was fud- 


denly difcharged. And as they: had been ftrongly electrified 


Andeed, in order to make the experiment furer, the fhock 


which they felt in confequence thereof was terrible! They 
fprung aloft, with a loud {cream into the air; many of them reft 


of fenfe, and lofing their felf balance, fell forward on their faces, 


lying like breathlefs corpfe’ on mother earth, which was {tained 
red with the fluid iffuing from their bloody nofes. They who 


“retained their fenfes, f{marting from the violence of the thock, 
-wet through, and concluding from the loud laughter, and cut- 
ting jefts of Wilkins’s foes, that they had been decoyed into that 


fituation, only to be made fools of, flew upon poor Wilkins in 


.their rage, and would probably have demiolifhed him, had he not 
-happily been refcued by the better part of the company, and 
-conveyed away in fafety. On his electrical aparatus, however, 
they had no ,mercy, but confidering it as infernal,. inftantly 
_ broke it piece-meal, ‘¢ burning the diabolical fragments.”— The 


poor fellows are the ftanding jefts of the town to this hour, and 


_will be fo I imagine during their lives. Whenever it rains, they 


are drily afked, Why don’t you put on your elettrical fhoes >= 
Thofe people who are more knowing, fee this affair, in courfe, 


. to Wilkins’s difadvantage. : Others look upon it as a piece of 


philofophical fun, and imagine that he hadidefignedly taken-in 


_the ignorant town’s people. Wilkins, though the difappoint- 
- ment-has.moft terribly galled him, has fenfe enough to take the 


hint, and propagate the latter opinion; though even that has not 


_not,a little injured his long effablifhed character, with refpe& to 


gravity.” | 


It may perhaps be agreeable to the reader to fee a lift of Mr. 
Wilkins’s curious treatifes on medicine and philofophy. Thofe 


‘who -have attended to thefe fpeculations, will foon perceive 
_the foundation of his raillery. , 


« A new and complete fyitem of vitality ; demonftrating, by 


. lavipcible arguments, that air is the vital principle in animal bo- 


dies, ‘* from the little. fparrow on the yhoufe top, to the lordly 
creature in the fuperb manfion.”’ . , " 

‘* A treatife on negative electricity.” In this paper it was 
propofed to.be proved,’ that‘negative electricity is pofleffed of 
medicinal virtues, direétly oppofite to pofitive. That as one was 
a ftimulus, the other was a fedative; as ane increafed, the other 
muft diminifh perfpiration, &c. 


Pf 3 ff A propofal 
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i$ is propofal for a new, eafy, and pleafant method of citing 
difeaies by conveying ithe virtues of medicines into the fyftem by 
means of electricity.*—-The medicine whofe virtues were to be 
introduced, was to:be placed within the cordu&or, or etherwife’; 
theieleétricity difcharged through which into the patient’s body, 
would carry with it mto the fyttem, part of the fubftance of that 
gwemedy. ns °07 a | | 
* A demonftration of the fuperior efficacy of blunt conduc- 
ixors, in fecuring buildings from lightning. : 
_ .¢¢ Anew, pra@ice.of phyfic ; ates arg the bile is the caufe 
‘of all the difeafes incident to the human body, and demonftratin 
the great. importance and neceflity of an univerfal antiphlogiftic 
gegimen.) ars List Bs | , 

A-treatife on the medicinal ufes of hemlock, henbane, and 
other poifonous plants. With cafes fhewing their efficacy in a 
wariety of difeafes. . oh hig 

‘¢ An eflay on the great utility and importance of admitting 
snlituanishinal -mechanical, and metaphyfical reaforiing into 
gnedicine. | 3 pe Se, YEG. tee a 

A new fyftem of furgery, demonfirating the impropriety 
and abfurdity of:dreffing wounds, fractures, &c.” In this trea- 
aife it is propofed only to bind up the wound, or fraéture, after 
weplacing the bone, ‘and leave the cure entirely to nature. 

. ‘$6 A vindication of the general ufe of inftruments, in ‘parturi- 
on. , 

4 An.attempt to’prove that the-gout is an effort of nature to 
-make a fore: to which is fubjoined ‘a propofal for curing that 
gnalady by the application of bliftering ‘plaifters to the part. 

_. 4A demonftration of the great utility of extraGine fugar 
~ S$rom. potatoes, and_certain other vegetable fubftances. | 
«¢ Chemical elements of agriculture ; fhewitig the great ddvan- 
tages of applying the principles of the hermetic grt, ‘to that 
Geiences 1 o'V4 6 
*¢ A new fyftem of aftronomy ; -containifig an account of the 
original formation of the planets, and their hiftory, from the 
time of their being knocked off fromthe fum by the omet, to the 
_prefentage, _ 5 oes 2 
~ © A’creatife.on light and fire; proving that they, are com- 
pounds of phlogifton and empyreal air. | | 

' §¢ A differtation — to fhew, that phlogifton has a centri- 
‘fugal force ; and that it diminihes the gravity of bodies. 

. ' Ghamelionia; or, a demonftration; that animals are not nou- 
aifhed by the, food-they eat, butvby the air which they breathe.” 


_. Qin the whole, -we-have been much entertained with-thefe 
Jeiters, and casneftly with for their continuation. : 
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Candid Animadverfions on Dr. Lee’s Narrative of a fingular 

Gouty Cafe. To which are prefixed, Stridures on Royal Mee 

dical Colleges. Likewife a fummary Opinion of the late Difor- 

der called the Influenza. By William Stevenfon, M.D. 8vo. 
35. Fielding. 


D*: Stevenfon, with the jealoufy of a Turk, and the zeal 


of a reformer, bears ‘ no brother near his throne,’ unlefs 


he will fall down and worfhip the deity which he has fet up.— 
Dr. Lee has prefumed to treat a cafe of gout, nay even to pub- 
fifth it, without having applied a fingle blifter, without hay- 


ing quoted Dr. Stevenfon’s obfervations. 
The attack on Dr. Lee is prefaced by ftri€tures on the Royal 


‘College of Phyficians. “The foundation of thefe ftrictures is, 


that’a royal eftablifhment is unjuft in its origin, fince diftin- 


guifhed honours fhould be the lot of diftinguifhed abilities; and, 


as the monarch, who eftablifhed the college, could not ade- 


quately judge of the merit of the original members, {fo he 


could ftill lefs judge of that of their fucceffors. In its proprefs 
it is injurious to the advancement of medicine, as it tends to 
eftablith an uniformity of views, which entirely deftroys every 
attemptatimprovement. Thefe ftriftures are, perhaps, more 
{pecious than folid; and it would be ufelefs to infift on the 
characters of many eminent phyficians, who have been mem- 


‘bers of the royal college, to a man who would be the fole 
archite€t of his own fortunes, who would fpin only from 


himfelf, and truft entirely to his own refources. He .blames 


Dr. Falconer for his parade of authorities. “This matter 
‘is, in general, carried too far ; but it would be equally rath to 


defpife the experience of our predeceffors, or to truft entirely 
to it. 

The influenza, he thinks, was the effect of the variable fea- 
fons; the operations of inhalation and exhalation, being, jn 
his opinion, carried on by the fame veffels, they cannot: be 
fynchronous. ‘The exhalation being then checked by the 


“cold, the inhaling powers afted.and produced the fymptorns. 


This opinion is totally without any anatomical foundation, and 
entirely contradiéts the periodical appearance and_ gradual 
fucceflive progrefs of the epidemic. Anatomifts and phyfiolo- 
gifts, he afferts, have miftaken this matter; but their experi- 
ments have been produced ; his are not even hinted at. (It 
may be afked, how a caufe frequently operating, can only at 
fated intervals produce the difeafe? or how, in fimilar cir- 


_fgmfances, through the whole kingdom, the inhabitants 
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fhould be only gradually affected ?—Indeed, Dr. Stevenfon, 
your great experience has here mifled or forfaken you. If you 
had been really acquainted with the nature of the influenza, 
you could not have ufed fuch arguments. 3 

‘His-method of cure was early bliftering and generous drinks, 
without excefs. It was probably fuccefsful, as wall appear 
when the feveral collections refpecting its appearance and nq- 
ture are completed. But there was a lefs painful and more 
obvious remedy, encouraging perfpiration in bed by warm 
whey. 

Tn his animadverfions on the cafe related by Dr. Lee, he 
agrees with our affociate in the Review. He enters fully into 
this cafe, which is really not fingular, and deteé&ts with much 

priety the ftrange proceedings of the feveral phyficians. 
There is in many paflages of thefe remarks a vein of fagacity 
and good fenfe which would cover a multitude of fins. 
'Truft to it, thou ambitious reformer! rather than to thy pre~ 

_judices. Examine with attention, and decide with caution. 

We have not hitherto given any quotation from Dr. Steven- 

-fon’s performances, becaufe they have generally been an un- 
a 

‘interefting mafs of vague affertions and virulent inveétives ; but 
there are fome parts of this work which may be exempted from 
_the general cenfure ; and therefore we fhall prefent them to 
the public.—Si fic omnia dixiffet ! 

' €*Phyficians, when they defpair utterly of recovering pa- 
tients, having worn out their conftitutions with drugs, and 
fet up an apothecary’ s fhop in their ftomachs, meet in learned 
confultation ; ; and, inftead of confefling their fault, like ho- 
-neft, ingenuous men, add to it, by configning their unhappy 
patients to the phyficians of Bath or Briftol : ‘men as certain to 
‘blunder as themfelves. If the fulphureous waters of the one, 


or the cretaceous of the other, fail to. cure ; fulphur and . 


chalk, diffolved in their appropriate menftruums, are to bear 
the iifaine’: while doftors, who originally, or latterly, brought 
the whole feriés of fymptoms on, which terminated in the 
grave, are not only confidered as innocent, but loaded with 
popularity and applaufe. ” 
' € ‘There is. one eafy remedy for fuch fcientific folly.—Let 
patients, with fpirit and fenfe, when they find 'themfelves 
| grow worfe in the hands of ‘their do&tors, difmifs them with- 
_ Out ceremony, as they would domeftics, not performing 
their work. Next, let them, of their own choice, get away 
to Bath, and not {uffer themfelves to be configned, in the way 
| of trade, from one fet of doétors to another. I will venture to 
fay, the ftated difcreet adjuitments, early rifing, exercife, and 
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pica diverfified amufements:(almof without end) of tha 


‘delightful city, will be their beft doftor, and what ought to 


fapercede every other. : 


* The neceflity of preparation for drinking the Bath waters 


with fafety, is a neceflity’ of trade, not a medical one. If 


thefe waters require medicines to counteract their bad effeéts; 
they ought not to be drunk at all. If the prattice be only the 
profeffional etiquette of the place, it is a filly one, though 
abundantly lucrative. If the waters have charatteriftic virtues, 


they will, ‘they muft exert them in cafes adapted to their ufe, 


without collateral affiftance ‘from phyfic. As well might a per- 
fon eat a hearty dinner, to prepare him to dine, or to take a 
found nap to prepare him for fleep, as patients be prepared 
to receive benefit from the pump, by the virtues of-a particu- 


Jar draught or pill.- Whoever heard of a patient being prepar- 


ed for taking a purge, an emetic, or having a blifter applied 
to his back? Yet unqueftionably thefe require preparation as 


much as the Bath waters, if they indeed ‘poffefs the wonderful 


qualities afcribed to them. - If they do not, which is my opi- 
nion, then is the whole a fathionable farce among phyficians, 
apothecaries, and eafy, credulous patients ; and my opinion 
has been formed leifurely and cooly, perfeétly without preju- 


dice, and-on the fpot. I have known many drink plentifully 


of the Bath waters, without applying to any doétor, or ufing 
any preparation ; and no giddinefs enfue, or headach. I have 
often made the experiment myfelf, at all times of the 
day, and in all ftates of the ftomach, without any obfervable 


‘effect, good or bad, except’ that (common to every fluid fo 
‘dilute as water) of paffing through the fecretory channels 
‘quickly. 


'-“ If people are to be prepared previous to their drinking the 
waters, an eternal uncertainty will remain, whether the ef- 


 fe&ts, which may follow, are thofe of the preparatory procefs, 
-or the waters. It is impoflible to decide on either alternative, 


while they a& in conjunétion, -let the Bath faculty fay what 
they will; and I cannot bat’ deem ‘it, with my ideas of pro- 
feffional honour, and moral probity, a bold liberty*taken with 


‘the credulous facility of mankind, to attribute to the waters, 


what may have been'the fole effedts of the preparative medi- 
ciné. Befides, it is a folecifm in language, a perfedl Irithifm 
{I may make free with myfelf) to confider the caufe as an effea, 


‘ or the effet as a caufe. The preparation gives effect (it is 


faid) to the waters: furely then, it is the caufe of the waters 
aving effect. A lancet cannot open a vein without-a hand 


to direét it; will any one fay that the lancet is that tkilfol 


fiand > The ftomach receives the. food, but who will fay that 
ftomach 
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aomach /is.the food received? The Bath waters. do harm -with. 
‘put patients’being prepared to refift that harm: can\the wa- 
ters be called the preparation ? and, confequently,. are not 
the Bath waters in themfelves, .or.abftrattedly, hurtful:? The 
moon, gives-no.light of -herfelf; the.fun irradiates her-ditk::: is 
the-meon the fun ? Whatever good is done by a. firft agent, 
isi not..the! aét ;of.a fecond ;_ and being merely prevented from 
doing ;yharm, doth not amount, furely, to a perfon’s doing 
good... The power, indeed,. that prevented the harm, did 
aGtnal-good. -A negative.can never become an affirmative, by 
any torture of language, or-licenfe of theory. 
. * Thefe fhould feem -felf-evident truths ; as much fo. as 
common fenfe, .and the firicteft logic can make them... And I 
am aftonifhed.fuch Jearned and grave men, as many of the Bath 
phyficians are, fhould.obftinately fhut their eyes.and ears. upoR 
them. Nor can ageneral refpect for them as a body, or perfonal 
regard for fome of them in particular, aflifted by all poffible cha- 
ity for the aétions. of men, prevent me from thinking and fay- 
ing, that they can have no apology, but that of the Ephefian 
Ailverfmiths, and. craftfmen’ of like occupation, about, the an- 
cient fhrine of Diana. The pump-cifterns are their fhrines ; 
themfelves the craftfmen, joined with the apothecaries . of like 
occupation ; and the company ftatedly crowding the pump-room, 
‘the adoring. multitude around, animated by the fweet {trains 
of the orcheftre, and paying jm their coftly offerings at the 
-ever-{moaking fhrines of the goddefs of health. Great great 
is the health-reftoring, life-preferving goddefs. of Bath, cry 
the phyficians, apothecaries, pumpers, bathers, undertakers, 
coffin-makers,, grave-diggers, &c. may fhe never want wor- 
fhippers from all quarters of the world—priefts, priefteffes, 
-eraftimen, craftiwomen, and: others of like occupation. Hz 
nugz in feria ducent.’ 

In:the. Appendix Dr. S. attacks our Journal with much viru- 
ence, chiefly on account of the * Cafes in Medicine’ criticifed 
vin the Review for Auguf, law. F rom whatever fource our in- 

formation may have been derived, -we are fatisfied, from its ef- 
fets, that it is true; but, while we ‘ kifs the rod’ ofa’ fo- 
ber critic’ on our labours, we defpife violent abufe and unme- 
tited invetive-—We fhall apply to-this man of fury and words 

_the well-known anecdote of an eminent lawyer, who being fa- 
luted on the Thames with fome water-language, which even 
the frequenters of Billingfgate sow defpile, coolly replied, ¢ Go 
on, my good friend, You bave the beft of it.” — 

To-every thing that bears the fhadow of an argument in his 
firi@tures, a reply is unneceflary. The public is in poffeffion 
- both.our opinions ; but,. if the, ‘ humaniores litera’ foften 
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ighe manners*, as we are taught in the Syntax, Dr, Stevenfon 
-does not deferve. much compliment on his improvements. In 


future, he may depend on his invectives being unheeded and 
unanfwered. His opinions fhall be treated with the juftiee 


«which they deferve, and with the candor which fall always 
“regulate our conduct. 





A full and genuine Account of the Revolution in the Kingdom of 
:\\ Seveden, which happened on the 19th Day of Auguft, 1772: 


with the Speech of bis Swedifb Majefty, the new Form of Ge- 
‘vernment, &5c. By 7. R. Sheridan, Efq. 12mo. 35. Fielding. 


“NAR. Sheridan gave us account of this remarkable revola- 


*‘tion-fome years fince ; and, if we miftake not, refided 


at that time at Stockholm: The prefent account, however, 
“ds ‘tranflated from the French Letter of the abbé Micheleffi, to 
‘Jord’ Vifconti. The abbé‘ was a fpectator of ‘the revolution, 
‘a favourite of the king, and an attentive and intelligent ob- 


ferver.: Some pieces “are fubjoined, which give a general 

view-of the caufes and confequences of this celebrated event. 
At ‘this period it is ufelefs'to enter into along detail. It is 

well known that on the 19th of Auguft, 1772, the king of 


“Sweden, by an exertion, planned with the moft confummate 


prudence, and conduéted with the moft determined intrepidity, 
reftored the ancient conftitution of the kingdom. The gloomy 


‘moralift, who delights in the contemplation of human mifery, 
“has lamented the lot of a nation, fubjected to the will of a 
‘tyrant. The fturdy republican, zealous for his darling liberty, 


and <rufhing into licentioufnefs rather than fubmit to the 


“femblance of reftraint, has railed at the Swedifh monarch as a 
defpot, andcondemned the‘nation as willing flaves. But, in 


fact, the government, as now eftablifhed, is a limited mo- 
narchy; the attive exertions are thofe of the monarch ; the 
ultimate appeal is alfoto him; but the deliberations, the inter- 


‘ nal regulations, and’even the recommendations for the different 
‘appointments, are the privileges of the fenate, ‘There are 
- but two eftates, the fenate and the privy council, of the laft of 


which the king is the fpirit and the ruler ; but we perceive lit- 


- tle difference between this and the other limited monarchies, 
“except that civil liberty as not yet on its proper bafis, It may 


be afked then, what were the changes which required this ac- 
tive interpofition? It is a novelty, perhaps, to fee a king 


‘exert himfelf to limit ‘his own privileges, or temporarily to af- 
~‘fame a power, again to beftow it. The kingdom of Sweden 
. had been, for ages, torn by diffenfions in the ftates ; there 





* It is an example of avery common rule, which made an early 
and deep impreffion on us; may it baye a fimilar effect on our au- 
thor |-—" Emollit mores, nec finit effe feros.” 
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‘were two oppofite parties, whofe contentions always impeded 
the public concerns, and frequently appeared in the moft tur- 
bulent contefts. They, however, agreed in limiting the power 
of the fovereign, and had reduced him to the empty pageantry 
of ftate, without the leaft power or authority. In the mean 
time their fubordinate factions alternately opprefied the people 
as well as their antagonifts, and had reduced the kingdom to 
the moft diftreffing anarchy, and the moft turbulent ariftocracy. 
The fpeech of the king to the ftates gives an affecting picture 
.of the condition of Sweden, and.is a mafter-piece.of adtive 
-eloquence. He ftops and .atks them,’ peremptorily, if they 
_ean deny his affertions: and, having reftored this change, 
without the lofs of a fingle perfon on either fide, he laid afide 
his crown, and, taking a book out: of his pocket, informed 
them that it was the work of Providence, and began to fing 
the Zz Deum. What a {cene for the pencil of a Reynolds ! 
or the pen of a Homer! The manly vigour, the determined 
refolution, and the candid affurances of this monarch, deferve 
attention, and we fhall therefore make no apology;for giving 
the conclufion of his {fpeech. We believe it has not before ap- 
peared in Englith. 
 “€ Yon greatly miftake, if you fuppofe I feek any thing elfe 
than liberty and Jaw. I have bound myfelf,to govern a free 
' people; this promife is the more facred, as it is {pontaneous ; 
and this tranfaction fhall not move me from my engagement. It 
‘is licentioufnefs I am determined to abrogate, and I will fee 
that the defpotifm with which the realm has been governed, 
. fhall be changed into an orderly and fettled government, fuch 
as the ancient law of Sweden prefcribes, and by which Swe- 
den has been governed in the times of my greateft prede- 
ceffors.: 
‘ The only aim I have in view, is to eftablith true liberty, 
| which alone can make you, my dear, Labjects ! happy, through 
fecurity under the law, and by. law, in all your poffeffions ; 
through liberty in all lawful occupations; through impartial. 
- adminiftration of juftice ; through prefervation of order in 
town: and country ; through careful endeavours to advance the 
gommon weal; through its enjoyment in tranquillity and 
_ peace ; and, finally, by maintaining a pure religion, withont 
hypocrify an and fuperftition. 
_  * All this cannot be obtained, except the kingdom he go- 
verned by a fixed Jaw, the letter whereof may not be mifin- 
_ terpreted, equally binding the king and the ftates; which can- 
not be altered but by their mutual confent ; which allows aking 
zealous for his country’s welfare, to confult with the -ftates, 
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without being looked upon by them as a fcare-crow, of whom 
they muft ftandin dread ; and which finally unites both king 
and ftates in one common intereft, which is the profperity of 
the kingdom. | 

‘ Such is the form of government which I fhall now caufe 
to be read to you, and which lays an equal obligation on me 
and you. 

* You will. eafily perceive, by what I have now faid, that, 
far from any partial view, every thing is done for the good of 
the kingdom ; that if I have been conftrained to fpeak the 
truth without referve, it has not proceeded from acrimony, 
but folely from love, and a fincere zeal for your happinefs. I 
therefore make no doubt but that you will with gratitude re- 
ceive it, and thereby, with me, lay a firm and immoveable 
foundation for your liberty and happinefs. 

‘ Great and immortal kings have fwayed the fceptre, which 


_ is now in my hand. It would undoubtedly be prefumption in 


me, in any way to compare myfelf to them; but as for zead 
and love for my native country, I vie with them all; and 

whilft you entertain the fame fentiments, I am perfuaded the 
Swedifh name fhall regain the honour and refpeét which it ac- 
quired in the days of our anceftors. 

‘ The moft high God, from whom nothing is concealed, 
fees the inmoft thoughts of my heart in this hour: may he 
crown our determinations with his grace and benediétion !’ 

The account of Sweden at the end is fhort, but fatisfactory. 





Poems on various Occafions. Confifting of Original Pieces, and 
Tranflations from fome of the muft admired Latin Claffics, Sc. 
By 8. Rogers, A.M. 2 vols. i12mo. 6s. Dodifley. 


W HEN the itch of writing feizes on fome conttitutions, it 

harraffes and oppreffes them during their lives. Mr. 
Rogers, whofe volumes are now before us, feems to be one of 
thofe unfortunate gentlemen who perpetually labour under this 
cruel diftemper, and in confequence of it he has continued for 
a feries of years to write on every fubje& that occurred to him; 
every new place which he fees, every public event that hapr. 


‘pens, every private party that meets, and every circumftance 


that paffes around him, furnifhes matter for his prolific mufe ; 
and when he is left entirely to himfelf, he can at leaf fit 
down and tranflate, With all this violent propenfity to yerfe, 


Mr. Rogers i is but a very indifferent poet, as our readeys will 
perceive by sag following extracts, 


* 
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Yo Sir Fohn P*****, Bart. late Membir for the County of 


SRREKREK, Written in the Year 1774. 


¢ P*]**r, alike by pride and meannefs curft, 
Doubts to continue, or refign his truft ; 
Pride. importunes him to maintain his feat, 
While meannefs hints * ’tis cheaper to retreat.” 
The ftruggle’s o’er—and pride fubmits to yield } 
‘To matchlefs meannefs the difputed field. 
Some caufe to fhew, yet hide his luft of wealth, 
He hints *¢ Importance,” and * the want of health.’ 
But foon as e’er the pleafing news he draws, 
‘That large fubfcriptions will fupport his caufe, 
He mumps and chuckles, as of yore, to think 
Secure his feat, and more fecure his chink. 
For whareads man, muft freely own, that pelf 
Is god of gods with every fordid elf. 

‘ Ill-fated wretch! how poor with all thy ftore, 
If ufe alone ftamps value on the ore,’ | 





RO My: 


Jo Sir FR**s L¥ngh*m, Bart. On his offering himfelf a Candis 
date in the Year 1774, for the Town of Northampton, 


* With the courtly Sir James why thus angry and hot ? 
Tt is not his fault ;—no, indeed it is not ; 
Of himfelf he 1s peaceful, polite, and well-bred, : 
Nor means to difturb, but when weak in the head ; 
At which feafons (unlefs my authority fails) 
A wonderful ** Partium confenfus” prevails. 

¢ In one of thefe fits, then, it happen’d, I ween, 
That when weak and difabled from ferving his quceng , ‘ 
‘To Northton the feht him, fans lett, with a view | 
‘Yo have him return’d a ftout member and new. 

¢ But how frail human efforts, oppos’d by the ftars F 
Suecefs juft at hand, oft fame accident mars! , 
‘Tho’ her ladyfhip’s fcheme was judicious, no doubt, ; 
Yet the very reverfe of her projeét fell out: . 
For Sir James, in attempting to ftand, got a fall, . 
And return’d to his lady no member at all.’ F 


"So much for fatire, in which our bard cannot boaft of any ex. 
‘traordinary merit. Let us turn the perfpective, and fee what 
‘he makes of panegyric. | 


Yo the Corporation of Northampton, Patrons of the Free Grammar 
Sshool there. Ou their repairing the School, Premifes, Sc. 


¢ Well pleas’d to fee the ancient fite repair’d, 
Where Learning erft her blooming branches rear’d, 
The grateful Mufe in unambitious lays 
Prefents her pittance of prefcriptive praifes 

¢ On doubtful wings, unpractis’d long to fly, — 
Again fhall Science weditate the fky ; 
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And foating upwards to the realms of fame 
*Midft ftars infcribe each worthy patron’s name. 
¢ Roll on, ye feafons, then, advance apace, 
Big with the number of the rifing race ; 
Whofe infant years fhall draw inftruction hence, 
To ripen reafon and the buds of fenfe ; 
And fraught with all that-Greece or Rome e’er rais’d, 
As poets, priefts, or fenators, be prais’d. 

‘ Peace, Envy, peace! what though the Mufe prefage 
New fcenes of glory inafuture age! 

But Envy’s. felf in-vain attacks that praife, 
Each cultur’d puptl’s grateful tongue thail raife. 

¢ Friends then, and patrons of the letter’d arts, 

Accept with candour what the Mufe imparts, 
Who dares to praife where: praife is juitly due, 
Nor fears rude cenfure, when fhe praifes you. 

‘ Already fee, the buds of fcience fhoot, 
Refleéting luftre on the parent-root ; 

Whofe genial power the circling fap fupplies, 
And bids the fruit to due perfection rife ! 

‘ Scarce more, who found, than who the dome maintain, 
Where fcience dwells, deferve the grateful ftrain ; 
There active virtue, ftudying public good, 

The fite firft granted, ard with lands endow’d ; 
Here confcious duty profhpts the patriot hand 
To guard the manfion ptjic virtue plann’d. 

‘ Weak tho’ the aumbers, which attempt your praifey 
A well-meant zeal may fandtify the lays ; 

And tho’ thefe efforts antiquated fail, 

True worth o’er diftant periods fhall prevail : 
To fafer records for’prote€tion truft —— 
The warm affections of the good and jutt ; 
Whofe anceftors beneath this roof were bred, 
And-hence to happine and glory led,’ 


Mr. Rogers’s praife is as unpoetical as his cenfure.— His 
tranflations from Martial, Ovid, Juvenal, &e. which fill u 
at leaft owe half of the two volumes, are even more infipid than 
his originals. As a fpecimen we will produce an epigram 
from Martial, with Mr. Rogers’s verfion of it. 


Mart. Lib Is Ep. 16. De Gellia. 


* Amiffum non flet, cum fola eft Gellia, patrem; 
Si quis adeft, juffe profiliunt lacryme. 

Non dolet hic, quifquis laudari, Gellia, queerit ; 
Ille dolet veré, qui fine tefte dolet. : 


© Alone no grief is Gellia known to fhow; 
In company her tears when bidden, flow ; 



























ASZ, Rogers’s Poems ott various Octafions: 
, But grief call’d forth or rais’d by, hope of praife ~*~ 
Like yours, too plain its principle betrays; __. ATTA 
Then what flows freely, and.when none is near, 
Is grief indeed, and can’t but be fincere.’ 


The famous epigram of Arria and Pztus having been’ at. 


 yeady fo well tranflated, it is aftonifhing that this gentleman: 


would hazard the following burlefque of it.” , _° 


¢ The fword when Arria from Her bofont tore, 

And gave to Petus, all befmear’d’with gore ; 

«¢ Indeed,” fhe cries, ‘* no paiti this fteel imparts ;° 
For Petus only virtuous Arria fmarts.” 


Though histranflations from the Latin into Englifh are very 


indifferent, what he has turned from Englifhinto Latin ié re- 
markably elegant. We have not met with’a more claffical ver- 
fion than that of Gay’s fable of the Hare and many Friends, 
part of which we fhall lay before our readers. 


‘*  ¢ What tranfport in her bofom grew 
When firft the Horfe appear’d in view ! 
Let me, fays fhe, your back afcend, 

And owe my fafety to a friend: 

You know my feet betray my flight ; 

To friendthip every burden’s light. 
* ¢ The horfe reply’d,—Poor honeft pufs, 
It grieves my heart to fee thee thus; _ 


Be comforted ; relief is near, , ® 


For all your friends are in the rear, 


« At que pertentant turbatum gaudia Pectus, 
Cum juxta notum forté videbat equum ! 

Heus! Eque, jam veteram memora fervare fodalemy 
Me tua jamque finas feandere terga, precor. 

~ Hei mihi plantarum nimio quéd odore mearum > 

Prodor! Amicitiam farcina nulla gravat. 

Ah! multdm me tangit, honefta Lepufcula, dixit, 

P Ifta fub immeritis mefta querela malis. 

Qiin firmes Animum, poné inftat plurima turba, 

Unde tibi miferz certa petenda falus” 


All Mr. Rogers's verfions into Latin ate executed with great 
elegance and fidelity. We would advife him therefore to write 
no more Englifh, but adhere to his old {chool-friend, the La- 
tin tongué, in which he will acquire more reputation than he 
can ever hope for in his own language, 
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’ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica N° 11. Part Lil. Comtaix- 


ing Reliquie Galeane ; or, MifceHaneous Pieces. By the late 
learned. Brothers Roger and Samuel Gare. With a General In- 
dex to the Whole. ato. . 78. 6d. in Boards. Nichols. 


THE plan of this number was fuggetted by a collection of 
~ fetters, that paffed between Mr. Roger Gale and fome of 
the moft eminent antiquaries of his time, which had been pre- 


-fented by his grandfon to Mr. Georgé Allan of Darlington, 
. This gentleman, with the indefatigable diligence which diitin- 
-guifhes all his purfuits, tranfcribed them into three quarto 


volumes, and communicated them to Mr. Gough, with a 
with, that in fome mode or other they might be made public. 
With this view feveral of them were read occafionally at the 
Society of Antiquaries, and three or four of them printed in the 
fixth volume of the Archzologia. But as they are of too mif- 
cellaneous a nature to form a part of that publication, it was 
thought the wifh of the public-fpirited tranfcriber could not 
be better gratified than in the prefent mode. Accordingly 
they compofe the whole fecond part of this number, and by 
much the largeft fhare of the third part, forming a corre- 
{pondence, in regular fucceflion, between Mr. Gale, Dr. 
Stukeley, and Mr. Johnfon, founder of the literary fociety at 
Spalding, fir John Clerk that eminent Scottifh antiquary, 
Mr. Horfley, and Mr. Beaupre Bell. In this colle€tion the edi- 


tor has I:kewife inferted feveral letters, copied from originals 


in the Britifh Mufeum, and others communicated by learned 
friends. 

This Part begins with Mr. Roger Gale’s hiftorical-difcourfe 
on the ducal family of Britany, earls of Richmond [in York- 
fhire] being the fubflance of his preface to the Regiftrum Ho- 
noris de Richmond. This hiitorical account commences with 
Alan Rufus, the firft earl of Richmond (after the Norman 
congueft) in the eleventh century, and is continued to the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth, when Anne, the daughter and heirefs 
of Francis the Second [duke of Britany] marrying Charles the 
Seventh [Charles the Kkighth], king of France, united that 
dutchy to the crown of France ; atter which the title of earl 
of Richmond was no more affumed by any foreigner. 

Having occafion in this difcourfe to {peak of arms, Mr. 
Gale fays : 


‘ Our heraldic writers have not only devifed coat armour for 
the immediate predcceffors of Peter de Dreux in the duchy of 
Britany and county of Richmond, but have even beftawed ig 
upon the firit earls of the latter, fome giving to Alan Rufus the 
ermines of Britany, others the cheequered fhield of Dreux with 
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a canton ermine, which was the bearjng of this Peter, and the’ 
firft that was borne by any earl of Richmond. 

¢ The abfurdity of allotting arms to them fo early is very 
grofs, fince it is agreed now on all hands that the ufe of armorial 
bearings, as diftindtions of families, was not in being till the fe- 
cond croifade, which was begun in the year 1147.. The great 
feals of our kings fhews no arms till the reign of Richard the 
firit, Qui primo leonem, feu potius duos leones erefos, fefe coram 
afpicientes, et poftea tres leones gradientes geftavit.’ 

‘ It is therefore utterly improbable, that fubjects fhould take 
coats of arms when their princes did not ; fo that if we meet with’ 
any infignia before that time, they are only to be regarded as de- 
vices taken by the bearers, or rather fome modern fancies falfely 
fathered upon them.’ 


There is no accounting for the abfurdity of heraldic writers. 
In fome books on that fubjeét we are told, * that Abel, the 
fecond fon of Adam, bore his father’s coat ‘of arms quartered 
with that of his mother Eve, fhe being an heirefs, viz. gules 
and argent; and that Jofeph’s coat’ was party per pale, ar- 
gent and gules.” This wonderful fagacity can only be equal- 
led by the prodigious accuracy of thofe learned chronologifts, 
from Uther down to Blair, who tell us the very day in which 
the world was created. 


The Linum afbeftinum is mentioned by many writers. Sir 
John Clerk on this fubje& fays : 


‘ As to the Linum Afbefinum, I know very well what Pling 
has faid of it, lib. xix. c. 1. and that Cardanus, Scaliger, A. 
Kircher, Aldrovandus, and feveral others, have faid the fame : 
but I humbly conceive they have taken up this notion without 
’ further enquiry. ‘That there is fech a /iaum, and even napkins 
made of. it, is certain, and that it will refift moderate heat ; but 
there is very little evidence that it ever fhould endure the flames 
of a rogus. For the fame father Kircher obferves, that the mar- 
tyr St. George being hid or wrapt in it, the fire confumed it, 
but preferved the body of the faint; and this he afcribes to a 
miracle. Strange force of credulity! for this effectually de- 
ftroys his notion about the incombuitible nature of this zum. If I 
remeinber right, Aldrovandus, Lib.viii. de Metall. fpeaking of the 
Afveftes, tells the fame ftory ; fo that, if we are perfuaded of the 
credulity of Pliny in a hundred inftances, and the fuperftition of 
thefe two laft mentioned, we fhall have but a weak foundation to 
eftablith the ufe of this ‘zum in the ancient funerals. I cannot 
in the mean time doubt of its property to refift humidity, and 
fometimes it might be ufed for wrapping up the afhes of the 
dead ; and I do believe Pliny and others before him took their 
grounds from this to afcribe a greater fhare of durability to it 
han it naturally had.’ . 

In a fecond letter on the fame fubject, fir John Clerk has 
thefe farther obfervations : 
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¢ The laft paragraph of bifhop Hadrian’s letter to father Mon- 
faucon did not efcape me even at my writing my fecond letter to 
you ; yet I afferted, the good bifhop had not made-a due experi- 
ment, that the cloth he faw was incombuitible, I have feen 
many experiments made of the Linum Afbeftinum; 1 know very 
well that it will refift a flow heat, but this will not prove that it 
will refift a ftrong one and be incombuftible : I can affure you 
from very good grounds, that it cannot ftand a itrong fire, and 
far lefs the one of a Roman rogus. You will be pleafed to confi- 
der, that even that letter labours under a very great defect, which 
is, that the whole cineres of a human body were not found in the 
cloth, as they muft have been if it really had been ufed in the 
manner the bifhop apprehends. In the next place, from the 
carving of the farcophagus, he afferts its antiquity to be about 
the time of Conftuntine ; and yet you know that in the days of 
Pliny fuch cloth was extremely rare; nor do we find that any 
cineres of the Roman emperors have been preferved in fuch; on 
the contrary, there are great prefumptions that it was not ufed 
on the occafion.’ 7 

Pliny does not affert, that the Romans were burnt in the 
afbeftinum. His expreffion, ‘ regum inde funebres tunice,’ 
&c. fix the ufe of it to the burning of the kings of the coun- 
try where it was found. 

Strabo, lib. x. mentions a cloth made of the lapis Cary- 
ftius, as having the fame quality as Pliny’s linum afbefti- 
num. Many idle fables, we make nodoubt, have been related 
of both. As to modern experiments we can only fay, that at 
this day no perfon can pretend to affirm, that he has either the 
Jinum of Pliny, or the lapis of Strabo. 

The following extract form one of Mr. Gale’s letters to fir 
John Clerk, on the ufe of brafs and iron arms among the Ro- 
mans, will not be unacceptable to the lovers of antiquarian 
learning. 4 

‘ I do not affirm, that the Romans never made ufe of brafs 
arms ; but. that the Roman authors never mention the ufe of 
them among them, and that they knew how much iron was pre- 
ferable for all purpofes before they fet foot in this ifland, info- 
much that it is {trange to me how any body can imagine that the 
brazen weapons found fo frequently here did belong to them. It 
cannot be doubted, that in the earlieft times of their kingdom and 
commonwealth the ufe and manufactory of iron could not be fo 
well knowyand underftood by them as afterwards, and brafs being 
more tra¢table was the metal moft in vogue, as it was among the 
ancient Greeks, which youfs and a hundred other quotations 
that may be made do fully demonftrate; but I muft beg leave to 
fay, that all of them together do not prove that it was. generally 
in ufe with the Roman foldiery fo late as their firft invafion’ of 
Britain ; for, if we allow that Virgil {poke literally true and with- 
Qut poetical licenfe when he fays, 

Arata gue micant pelta,. micat arens enfisy 
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it can amount to no more than that the inhabitants of Italy ufed 
brazen arms when /Eneas landed there, and: nobody difputes theit 
ufe at that time. The Roman auxiliaries moft certainly ufed 
brazen weapons if levied.im a country where brafs was in ufe ; 
and hence indeed we may account for fuch being found fometimes 
in our tumuli, What Tacitus means when he fays of the Ger- 
mans, nec ferrum quidem Spt ficut ex genere telorum colligitur, 
wants a little explanation, fince he tells us almoft imthe next line, 
that Frameas gerunt angufto et brevi ferro, fed acri et ad ufum hei 
bili, &§c.; and from Czxfar we are informed, that the Britains had 
the ufe of iron though it was not very plentifully found tn this 
ifland, and it is not improbable they had then the art of forging 
it, becaufe, as he fays, it was produced here, but brafs was im- 

rted. That.the defenfive armour of the Romans, their ca/ 
fides, fcuta, \ances, &c. were of brafs, cannot be dented; the 
reafon of which may be, that it is‘much more fufible than iron, 
and confequently fitter for all forts of cait work, as helmets, 
thigids, breaft-plates, and the roftra of fhips: it is even a quef- 
tion whether they knew how to run iron or not. Iron was much 
properer for all malleable work, as fwords, and {pear heads, and 
therefore I believe the degio fervata had its name rather from 
being covered with iron armour than armed with iron weapons, 
and will not conclude too much if we fuppofe this legion was the 
only legion that entirely ufed iron weapons. Brafs indeed was 
not fo liable to ruft and corruption ; but the prefent fervice and 
convenience of offenfive arms was certainly more regarded than 
their future duration, for the Roman pileum was fo contrived that 
it ould never be ufed a fecond time.’ 


On the foregoing extra&t we may obferve, that antiquaries 
muft not depend on the poets in a queftton of this nature. ‘The 
poets appiied fuch words as ferreus, zxreus, auratus, ebur-- 
nus, ftellatus iafpide, &c. to enfis and gladius, by a metonymy, 
in a very arbitrary manner, as they fuited their od and the 
meafure of their verfe. 

The following paffage, as it comes from an accurate inve- 
ftigator of natural curiofities, fir John Clerk, is worth obfer- 
vation. 


‘In a mofs near Moffat, called the Mofs of Drumcrief, there 
lies under the furface au incredible number of large oaks, which 
never could have grown imthe place. I obferved the like in a 
mots in the north of Scotland, from which circumftance one 
cannot but think they were brought thither by the deluge ;. and 
as all moffes are plainly of rotten wood,, fo may we believe that 
they were only large floats of timber toft together by the waters, 
and left at certain places as the flood abated; fo far could I 
pleafe Dr. Woodward, if he were alive. 

‘ I will mention one cireumttance more to you with relation to 

thefe mofics, which is that in one of het belonging to oe 
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and about.a mile from where I live there are feveral quantities of 
nathhells found whole and entire after great rains, though there 
is not the leaft veftige of wood or hazel bufhes to be found in the 
neighbourhood. ‘This proceeds no dowvbt from the fame caufe ; 
for all things whatfoever preferve their fhape and confiftence 
wonderfully in mofs.’ 


Sir John’s habitation, where the nutfhells were found, was 
at Pennycuick, about fifty miles north of Hexham. Our anti- 
quary feems to have thought, that they have remained in 
the mofs ever fince the déluge.—If they are conftantly thrown 
out in large quantities after great rains, the mofs muft have 
contained as many nutfhells at the deluge as would have over- 
whelmed all Pennycuick ! : 

In two or three of his letters to Mr. Gale, fir John Clerk 
maintains the following jxgular hypothefis relating to the 
tranfmigration of wild geefe, woodcocks, and other birds of 
paflage. 


¢ How they perform their long flights and paflages on the con- 
tinent, is no manner of difficulty ; but how they come over the 
German ocean into the northern parts of Britain, will deferve fome 
confideration by thafe who are curious of enquiry into all parts 
of nature. The difficulty of their paflage will be greater, if we 
confider, in the firft place, thatit cannot be lefs than 609 miles ; 
next, that in their ordinary way of flying they can be wearied 
and taken if chaced for fome hours without any reft or refpite ; 
and, in the laft place, that in their ufual way of flying, when 
not chafed, they cannot wellexceed fifteen miles an hour, and it 
is even doubted, if they can in their ordinary way fly even fo fir 
without rett. 

¢ Iam therefore inclined to believe, that thefe. fowls come 
from the Northern part of Mufcovy and Tartary ; and that they 
perform their paffage over the German ocean, partly by raifing 
themfelves very high in the air, where, in their flight weftward, 
they meet with lefs refiftance from the atmofphere, and partl: 
by the affiftance of the diurnal rotation of the earth, for by this 
means only they may make a fourth part of the globe, or 5500 
miles in the {pace of fix hours; thus their journey may be per- 
formed merely by hovering in the air; but if they fly with any 
{wiftnefs, they may difpatch it in much lefs time. 

‘ That this is probably the cafe, will appear from the follow- 
ing confiderations. 1. ‘That the woodcocks efpecially ate known 
to fly very high, and at their firft coming into thefe parts are feen 
as it were to drop from the clouds. Likewife it has been feen 
many times, that when they are eagerly purfued by a hawk, they 
will take their flight direétly upwards, and at lait difappear, of 
which I have been more than once an eye-witnefs. Likewife 
all other tranfient fowls, as the cranes in Holland, and the fwal- 
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Jows every where in Britain, accuftom themfelves to fly, for fe- 
veral days, very high, before they leave their habitatiens here, 

‘ 2. That the world turning eaftward on it axis cannot but very 
much accelerate their motion weftward, if they can be fuppofed 
to raife themfelves beyond the greateft force of the atmofphere ; 
I fay, the greateft force of it, becaufe it cannot be fuppofed that 
‘fowls raife themfelves entirely beyond it: only where it is very 
thin, and its power diminifhed, the refiftance will proportionably 
be lefs. 

‘ 3. Becaufe all bodies diminifh in their weight in proportion 
to their diftances from the center of gravity ; and the fame may 
be faid of the power of attraétion. 

‘4. Beciuls there is lefs difficulty in this fuppofed way of 
fowls pafling over great tracts of ground from eaft to weft, than 
that they can fly over 602 miles of fea without meat or reft; and 

it may be added, that when they come here, they have meat-in 
their ttomachs, -and are as fat as at any time afterwards,’ 


As to the return of thefe fowls to the place from whence 
they came, if they are really, as this writer imagines, aflifted 
by the diurnal rotation of the earth, their paffage muft be ftill 
weftward till they arrive at their journey’s end. 

To this hypothefis is fubjoined an anfwer by Mr. Machin, 
at that time fecretary to the royal fociety. . 

The following obfervations by Mr. Gale are curious, and 
on a fubje& ofimportance. _ : 


¢ 1, As to the antiquity of working coals at Newcaftle, the in- 
teftine wars among the Britons and Saxons, and afterwards of 
the Saxons among themfelves, which were almoft continual, be- 
fides the invafion of the Danes, and the wars with Scotland, for 
three or four reigns after the Norman ¢onqueft, during which 
time this country, as may be faid, was always under fire and 
-{word, together with its never being mentioned in hiftory, makes 
‘me think it was not followed till about the time of Henry III. 
‘The firft mention of coal-working there, is in a hiftory of the 
Town of Newcaftle, publifhed in the year 1736, where it is 
faid, that they had a grant from Henry III. to dig coals in 
-Caftle-field and the Frith, dated in the 23d year of his reign, 
‘December 1, 1239. Carbo Marinus is alfo mentioned by Matthew 
Paris, A. D. 1295, but the coal may have been much earlier in 
-other parts of this kingdom, a flint axe having been found m 
fome veins of coal expofed to fight in a rock called Craig-y-park 
jn Monmouthfhire, which, as they lay open to the day, might 
be very well difcovered and worked by the people that ufed fuch 
tools, the ancient Britons, as J fuppofe. 

‘ 2. The coynties in England producing coal are Cumber- 
land, Weftmoreland, Northumberland, Durham, Yorkfhire 
(moftly in the Weft-Riding,) Lancafhire, Chefhire, Derbyshire, 
al I | Nottinghame 
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Nottinghamhhire, Leicefterfhire, Staffordfhire, Shropfhire, Wor- 
cefterfhire, Gloucefterfhire, Somerfetfhire, North Wales, and 
South Wales. 

« 3. As the ftrata of coal lye generally bedded between two 
other ftrata of ftone, and rife and dip in parallel lines with them, 
they feem to me cozval tothe texture of our globe, and to have 
undergone the fame convulfions that it has fuffered ; it being 
hard to conceive how foft earth included between two fuch folid 
bodies fhould imbibe a fulphurous and bituminous matter from 
or through them. There is, indeed, fuch a fulphurous matter 
found in coal-pits ; but to me it appears much more reafonable 
to think it was fhut up at the fame time with other fubftances that 
enter into the compolition of coal. 

‘4. The ftrata of coal feem to lye within a very narrow com- 
pafs on the globe. I have met with an obfervation, that if a line 
be drawn from the mouth of the Severn to Newcaftle, and fo 
round the earth, that all coal will be found within a very fmall 
diftance of it on one fide or other. The coal found in Europe, at 
leaft the fartheft diftant eaftward, is, I believe, about Liege, 
and weftward in the mountains of Kilkenny in Ireland, both 
within 250 miles of it: but, I think, there was no occafion to 
ftretch this line round the world ; for all the coal we know of is 
contained within the latitudes of our own ifland, except what I 


_yemember to have heard affirmed fome years ago in the houfe of 


commons, upon the debate about the bill of commerce with 
France, fhould prove me miftaken, by which the ifle of Cape 
Breton was given up to that crown, and faid to abound with ex- 
cellent coal; but, as 1 could never fince meet with a confirma- 
tion of the affertion, I much queftion the truth of it. 

4,1 cannot fay any thing as to coal being the common fuel in 
China, not having the Miffionaries’ Letters by me, or read that 
book. 

¢ There ts a tradition at London, that Blackheath above 
Greenwich is full of coal, but not permitted to be wrought, for 
the encouragement of navigation and the Newcaftle trade ; which 
I dare fay is falfe. This I am fure of, that there is no law againft 
it; and though the heath belongs to the crown, and no king ever 
gave leave todig it, yet it is ftrange that none of the neighbour- 
ing land-owners fhould ever be allured, by the vaft profits it 
would bring them, to fearch*for coal, and work it there when 
found in their own eftates, which they could not be debarred from 
but by aét of parliament; which would be fuch a depriva- 
tion o: property, as, I believe, no houfe of commons would con- 
fent to. 

‘ I fuppofe the act of Henry the Fifth you hint at is that in his 
ninth year, for two-pence a chaldron of coals to be paid by fuch 
as are not enfranchifed, and for the meafurement of keels The 
author of the Newcaftle Hiftory fays, that, in the firft of Edward 
{IV's Statutes, mention is'made de carbonibus maritimis, which, 
; Gz4 I fuppofe, 
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I. fuppofe, is Newcaftle coal ; but I cannot find it in any of out 


ftatute-books, though I have the firft that ever was printed.’ 


In a long and learned enquiry, addreffed to Mr. Gale, on 
the ancient language of Great Britain, fir John Clerk endea- 
vours to prove, that the German nations were the firft who 
peopled the greateft part of this ifland, particularly all, the 
fouth, fouth-eaft, north-eaft, and northern parts of Great 
Britain ; and therefore, even before the invafion of the lait 
race of Saxons in the fifth century, that our Britifh coatts, op- 


pofite to the continent of Germany, and Gallia, were called’ 
the Litora Saxonica ; that in Britain, befides the Latin which’ 


the Romans introduced, two different languages were fpoken 
at the fame time, that is to fay, the Gallo-Celtic in Wales, 


Cornwall, and the Highlands of Scotland, and the Saxon, 


Suevian, -or Belgic by the reft of the ifland; that though 
the language, which Mr. Lhuyd treats of as the lingua Bri- 
tannica, may be, and, fir John fays, no doubt, was one of 
the ancient languages of Great Britain; and though the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland may 
have the fame claim ; yet this Galto-Celtic language ‘has no 
pretence to be called the ancient Britifh language, for that 
more than three fourths of the inhabitants of this iffand fpoke 
-anciently the Saxon or old German tongue, the genuine parent 
of what the people of Great Britain, by the fame proportion, 
fpeak at this day. ‘ However, fays he, I pretend not to 
carry even the antiquity of this language much beyond pe 
time of Julius Czfars for if any body pleafes to think, 
in more remote ages the people of Great Britain fpoke me 
formly either the Irifh, Welch, or any other fort than the old 
Saxon, I will not offer any thing to the contrary.’ 

In a fhort differtation Mr. Gale affigns fome reafons why 
Conftantine the Great could not be born in Britain ; and 
queftions even the exiftence of king Coel, the fuppofed father 
of Helena. 


¢ I will not take upon me to determine where the place of 
Conftantine’s nativity is to be found. Eutropius, who lived but a 
few years after him, fays he was born “ obfcuriore matrimonio,” 
which is perhaps the reafon, that neither he, nor the eccletiaf- 
tical hiftorians, nor any other writer near his time, gives us the 
name of the town where he was born, either being ignorant of it, 
or thinking it no great honour tohim. It feems, however, moft 
probably to-have been at Naiflus, a {mall city. in Dardania, which 
‘was a province in Dacia, as Dacia was of Illyricum, the earlici 
and beft officers [authors] that fpeak of it fixing it there, To this 
I may add, that in Dardania was the feat of Conitantine’s fanjly. 


4 2 Trebellius | 
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Trebellius Pollio tells us, that ** Ex Crifpi filia Claudia et Eutro- 
pio, nobiliffimo gentis Dardane viro Conftantius Cefar eft geni- 
tus,” which fhews they were inhabitants of that country, and 
therefore not unlikely to marry and propagate there; but how , 
Helen; daughter of king Coil, fhould get thither from Brirain, 
I will not prefume to conjectures. See Cuperi Prglect. in Lac- 
tant. de Mort. Perfecut. Traject. 1602.’ 


This, we apprehend, is a fufficient fpecimen of the contents 
of this volume; though it maft be confeffed, that all the let- 
ters are by no means equally entertaining or interefting. 





- 


An Entrance into the Sacred Language ; containing the neceffary 
Rules of Hebrevs Grammar in Englifo, By the Rev. C. Bayley. 
1zmo. 5s. Léngman. 


O this work the author has prefixed a preface, in which 
he gives fome of the reafons, which incline him to be- 
lieve, that the vowel points are an eflential part of the He- 
brew language. Some writers maintain, that thefe points 
were invented about the year 600. ‘ But, fays Mr. Bayley, 
if they were not ufed before this period, how could Jerome, 
who lived from the year 329 to 420, have the Hebrew words 
in Latin letters, exactly anfwering to the points, when fo many 
millions of hazards are againft them ? as hevhas in his Epiftle 
to Evagrias, concerning Gen. xiv. 18. thus: Umalkizedeck 
melec Salem, &c. exatly as the pointed Hebrew.’ 

To this objection it may be replied, that Jerome has given 
the Hebrew words in Hebrew letters, with this prefatory re- 
mark ; ‘ Ne quid defit curiofitati, ipfa Hebraica verba fub- 
nectam.’ And probably the points and the words in Roman 
Jetters may have been added by fome tranfcriber or editor. 
The reafon why we may fuppofe this to be the cafe, is found- 
ed on the following words in the fame epiftle: * Nec refert 
utrum Salem an Salim nominetur, cum vocalibus in medio li- 
teris, perrard utantar Hebrzi; & pro voluntate letorum, at- 
que varietate regionum, eadem verba diverfis fonis atque accen- 
tibus proferantur. Hieron. tom. lili. p. 40.’ 

‘ As no writer, fays our author, Pagan, Jew, or Chrif- 
tian, has given us an account of fuch a vaft change being 
made in the Hebrew tongue—we may fuppofe it inconceivable 
and impoflible to have ever been.’ 

We anfwer : {ach a change might very well happen in the 
darker ages, among the Jews, without any particular notice. 
But if this is inconceivable, how will our author on his own 
principles account for the introduction of unpcinted Bibles in- 
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to the Jewith fynagogues? A -Jew would have looked upon 
fuch a fcheme as a profanation of the facred text. 

‘ Without the points, fays Mr. Bayley, the fenfe is left 
vague and unfettled.’ : 

Admitting, that a word in Hebrew has a variety of fignift- 
cations, this is nothing more than what is common in all lan- 
guages, and yet the fenfe and textute of the fentence difcover’ 
the true meaning. : The Englifh words cock, lock, line, 
{fpring, &c. have many different fignifications, yet this cir- 
cumflance creates no difficulty to any intelligent reader. We 
have fcarcely heard of any one fo abfurd, as the two honeft 


Germans*, who tranflate Popé’s Rape of the Lock, ‘ rapma 


clavis.’ But it isevident, that thefe wonderful geniufes ei- 
ther never read, or did not underitand that poem. 

Laftly, ‘ The Rabbins, fays our, authors, compare the let- 

ters, without the points, to the body without the foul, &c.’ 
In oppofition to this, and fuch like remarks, we beg leave to 
afk, how it happened, that the Greeks, who evidently took 
their alphabet .from the Hebrews, or the Phoenicians, could 
ever be guilty of fuch an abfurdity, as to content themfelves 
with the adoption of dead letters, and leave the /oul of the al- 
phabet, kamets, kibbuts, patha, fegol, &c. without the leaft 
regard. ‘This is hardly to be accounted for upon our author’s 
hypothefis, who fuppofes the vowel points to be an effential 
part of the Hebrew language. 
. In the latter part of the preface the author recommends the 
Jearning of this delightful language (Hebrew) to every man, 
woman, and child, who hag opportunity, and withes to at- 
tend to the exhortation of our bleffed Saviour, in John v. 39. 
* Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which teftify of me.’ 

Mr. Bayley’s Grammar is one of the fulleft and the plaineft 
we have feen, on the Ma/foretic fyftem ; and as it is.accompanied 
with the original text of feveral chapters, felec&t verfes, and 
ufeful hiftories, tranflated verbatim and analyzed, we make no 
doubt but that it will enable any one of amoderate capacity, 
to attain a competent knowledge of the Hebrew {fcriptures, 
with very little additional affiftance. 





* ¢ The Rape of the Lock, i. e, Rapina clavis regiminis et reli- 
gionis, cui oppofuit Efdras Barnwoldius fcriptum {ub titulo, A 
Key to the Lock, i. e. Clavis ad clavem, quo periculofam poematis 
jitius intentionem detegere conatur.” Kletekeri Bibliotheca erudi- 
LOFUM precociuM, P. 30%. 
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Letters addreffed to Two Young Married Ladies, on the moft in- 


terefing Subjects. 2 vols. 12m0. 5s. Dodfley. 


ry BESE letters are evidently the productions of a lady, 
who informs us, that they were written in the eourfe of 
a long and painful illnefs. In fuch a fituation the intimates 
(and undoubtedly with great fincerity) that the efufions of her 
heart involuntarily flowed from her pen, without form or art. 
She owns (what is very true) that the thoughts which the has 
thrown together, are irregulay and imperfect ; but that every 
other confideration was fuperceded by a tender folicitude for 
the happinefs of her young friends, and an anxious defire to 
leave with them a lafting memorial of her affection. 

The fubjeéts upon which fhe offers her advice, are the du- 
ties of religion and morality, ornamental accomplifhments, 
public diverfions, the affection due to a hufband, the educa- 
tion of children, domeftic oeconomy, &c. 

As the education of children appears to be one of her fa- 
vourite topics, fhe has made it the fubject of feveral letters, 
expatiating at large on the importance of cultivating their 
minds as foon as poflikle, and giving them proper notions of 
religion, of truth, of benevolence, of humility, of compafiion, 
of induftry, of the works of nature, and of the great Author 
of the univerfe. t 

On this head fhe very properly oppofes the abfurd fcheme 
of Rouffeau, who fays : ‘ the firft part of education fhould be 
purely negative, and fhould only coniift in guarding the heart 
from vice, and the mind from error. If you could bring up 
a child to the age of twelve years, without even knowing his 
right hand from his left, healthy and robuft, the eyes of his 
-underftanding would be open to reafon at your firit leffon, void 
both of habit and prejudice ; his paflions would not operate 
‘againft your beft endeavours ; and by attempting nothing, you 
would gain a prodigy in education. Exercife their corporeal 
organs as much as you pleafe, but keep their intellectual ones 
inattive as long as poflible.? Such a negative education, as 
this very fenfible writer obferves, is impra¢ticable : ‘ the in- 
quifitive difpofition of the child would perpetually lead it to 
afk queftions, and to gain information from every illiterate 
fervant in the family.’ Their minds, if not employed in ufe- 
ful learning, would be occupied by mean, vulgar, and ab- 
fard notions; and, through habitual indolence, would be to- 
‘tally difinclined to ftudy and application. 

Though this lady is no enemy to ornamental accomplith- 
ments, or todrefs, fhe very rightly expofes the folly of thofe 
; ee parents. 
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parents, who make thefe articles the principal objets of their 
children’s attention. 


¢ Lord Halifax, in his excellent treatife of Advice toa Daugh- 
oH calls very tine dancing ‘*-exce Hing in a fault.” . Whether 
the opinion of this wife man (who lived in the laff century) was 
right, I will net ny to determine ; but certain it is, that 
in the prefent day, fo far from fooking on this accomplifhment 
of dancing in the light of the above honourable author, it 13 unt- 
verfally made the moft impcrtant article in the whole prefent 
fyitem of female education. I once faw a letter trom a vain fa- 
fhionable woman (who was the mother of three girls) which run 
thus :- “ As to Caroline, my eldeft, I am happy to fay every 
moment of her day is employ ed with her dancing or her ‘finging 
mafter:—fhe begins to dilcover a pretty taite for drefs, and 
knows how to manage her fine hair to the beft advantage, with 
very little help of falfe, or of afrizeur. I flatter myfelf her per- 
fon will be extremely beantiful—I never faw fuch a fkin—fuch 
lovely red and white !—You would be delighted with her in- 
duftry. I affure you, fhe has herfelf invented (which I tried 
my felt) a wafh for the neck, greatly fuperior to Warren’s milk 
of rofes, and alfo an-excellent pafte for the hands. She makés 
the very prettieft card purfes you ever faw.—As to the two 
youngeft, whom you enquire after, I] have not feen them a long 
time; but I have changed their boarding-fchool ; for that ftupid 
woman where they were, Mrs. Strictland, taught them nothing 
in the world but reading Englith and plain-work : I have there- 
fore removed the poor things from fuch a feene of dullnefs, to 
Mrs. Delamot’s famous French {chool; and one great motive 
for doing fo was, that there is the very beft dancing-mafter in 
England. I am forry, however, to tell you, Charlotte conti- 
nues ftill fat and fhort, and I greatly fear will be a very clumfy 
woman. As to Louifa, your god-daughter, I grieve to fay, her 
features grow like thofe of her “father :—her fkin is lamentable ; 
ftill as brown as a Creolian. Iam quite unhappy too about her 
fhape !”” Alas! little reafon had this vain ridiculous mother to 
rejoice,in the accomplif:ments of her Caroline; as the miferable 
girl (educated only to allure) at the age of eighteen became the 
prey of a vile libertine, with whom (being a married man) fhe 
Fac to France, and died foon after, equally wretched and in- 
amous.’ 


On the fubje& of drefs, the author makes the fol lowing juft 
obfervations. 


‘ As to drefs, you will continue, I doubt not, to be exqui- 
fitely delicate in that article ; and I know you will Lalways pre- 
fer an elegant fimplicity, which will beft thew your tafte and ‘de- 
licacy © to a load of finery and tawdry ornaments: as Swift 
fays, ** I know you are bach utter contemners of that kind of di- 
fingion which a finer petticuat can give you; becaufe it can 
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either make you richer, handfomer, younger, better-natured, 
more wife or virtuous, than if it hung upon a peg.” Many wo- 
men little imagine how much drefs is expreffive of their charac- 
ters ; vanity, levity, fluttifhnefs, often appear through it. An old 
Spanifh proverb fays, ‘* Tell me what books a man reads, and 
what company he keeps, and I will tell you what manner of man 
he is’ :” but I think we may with greater propriety fay. -Tell me 
how fuch an one dreffes, and I will tell you what fort of man he 
is. It would be a more certain way to difcover the fecret bias of 
each perfon; it is a kind of index to the mind. Upon the ftage 
you fee the moft exa& and ftriéteft attention is paid to what they 
eall: dreffing their characters. The fop has his folitaire—the 
Quaker her pinched cap and little black hood—the courtezan is 
decked with every tawdry ornament to allure. The mott perfec 
elegance of dtefs appears always moft eafy, and the leatt ftudied. 
fT need not remind you to accuftom yourfelves to an habitual 
neatnefs ; and I know you will always remember, that even your 
moft carelefs undrefs be fuch, that you need not be afhamed of 
appearing before any company., The fineft woman in the world 
fhews her beauty moit by endeavouring to conceal it. 


The following piece of advice is of infinite importance ta 
young married women. 


‘ It is impoffible a woman can too much ftudy the tafte of her 
hufband ; and fhe muft likewile endeavour to excel in thofe 
amufements which he moft approves, Sct yourfelves to confider 
this great point. Be it books, mufic, &c. remember there is 
no little accomplifhment, however trifling, but it-becomes im 
portant when it eonduces to the amufement of your hufband, 
Never did our charming friend Mrs. P—-— appear in fo amiable 
alight, as when, having entertained her company with one of 
the fineft Italan fongs ever compofed, fhe declared’ fhe had taken 
no fmall pains in the acquifition of “it, “ becaufe (faid the with 
a fmile) it is my hufband’s favourite." He gave her a mioft 
affectionate look of inexpreffible tendernef$. Of all the move- 
ments of a generous foul, thofe fecret emanations of kindnefs 
are the greateft and moit affecting, which the obliger does not 
put on the fcore of gratitude. Married perfons do not in gene- 
ral confider enough thefe little delicate attentions. As the moit 
exquifite performance in mutic (to draw a fimile from my favou- 
ritefcience) derives its greateft beauty fromthofe mexpreffibly de. 
licate touches of harmony, and fecret combinations of tafte, jomed 
with execution, which are only to be felt, but not. defcribed ; 
fo does this obliging elegance of behaviour polith every other 
quality, and diftuie an meffable grace over every look and action ; 
it is, -in fhort, the perfection of tafte in life and Manners ; it is 
virtue, and every excellence in its moft graceful form. It is of 
the utmoft confequence to have-your amufements at home, and 
within yourlelves. . | 
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© It is imagined (I know not why) that when awoman is mare 
ried, fhe is to banifh every agreeable accomplifhment, and that 
nothing but the moft fad and melancholy duties are to take place. 
I have always obferved (nay it is proverbial) that, for inftance, 
mufic and finging, after marriage, are foon neglected and laid 
afide ; even where the lady has particularly excelled in thofe 
charming accomplifhments. But I would afk, is this politic ? 
Can we be aftonifhed, that when a man fees nothing but a kind 
of melancholy folemnity reign in his home, that he fhould feek 
diverfions abroad ? or that the generality of men fhould not be 
inclined to embrace a ftate which they think fo difagreeable ? 
How often do we hear a young married woman, when afked to 
fing or play, exclaim, ** Sing! no—my finging days are now 
over: I am now married :—a wife has fomething elfe to do than 
to mind fuch trifles!” By theway, this is no great compliment 
to the hufband : in fact, he fees that the everlafting excufe of the 
management of family affairs is merely a pretence for no longer 
endeavouring to render herfelf amiable.’ 


Some of our-readers, without doubt, will obferve, that the 
hufband fhould likewife endeavour to render himfelf amiable 
by a pleafing attention, and an affectionate endearment ; and 
that if he is cool, indelicate, or negligent in his behaviour to 
his wife, he cannot reafonably expect any of her engaging 
condefcenfions.—We cannot, we muft confefs, plead any ex- 
cufe for the grofs infenfibility of fome hufbands ; but where a 
man is incorrigibly rough or difagreeable, we can only join 
with our fair advifer in recommending the following example 
to the imitation of the wife. 





‘ Never did our charming friend, Mrs. C 
exalted alight, as when fhe is giving the merit of her own excel- 
lent management to that fimple fool her hufband, and rendering 
him all the credit of her own admirable oeconomy, and other 
virtues. One may indeed fay, that fhe feems as induftrioufly. 
to conceal his infirmities, and to make his very defects appear in 
the moft.amiable light, as many other. women do to make their 
hufbands infamous or ridiculous. The folly, the weaknefs of 
the hufband of the above excellent woman is her fhining-time,’ 


Our fair moralift, treating of diverfions, reprefents card- 
playing as ‘a fenfelefs and pernicious infatuation.” But it 
ought to be confidered, that a well-bred woman fhould not be 
a ftranger to an amufement, which is almoft univerfally fa- 


fhionable ; and, under proper reftrictions, a polite and agree- 


able diverfion. 

There is among mankind an infipid and frivolous race of 
beings, who are neither born to fhine in converfation, nor in 
aftive life. ‘l'o thefe people, provided their fortune will al- 
Jow them to trifle, the card-table is an excellent refource. 
Here they are in fome meafure reftrained from calumny, pre- 
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ferved from grofs irregularities, and placed in their proper 
fphere. ‘Two or three trite and ordinary phrafes, and the 
rules of the game, are adequate to their capacities ; and by 
this expedient they may pafs through life with politenefs and 
decorum. 

Patriots and politicians, who employ the morning hours in 
projecting fchemes, or enacting” laws for the fervice of their 


‘country, may be allowed, when the fumes of a luxurious en- 


tertainment have rendered them unfit for the bufinefs of the 
ftate, to {pend the evening at a lady’s rout. 

“There are alfo men of genius, whofe feverer ftudies demand 
relaxation. To them the card-table is of fingular utility. The 
company of ladies brightens their ideas, polifhes their man- 
ners; and prevents that fupercilioufnefs, fpleen, and mifan- 
thropy, which is too often contracted in the purfuits of learn- 
ing and philofophy. And how much more elevated is this 
diverfion than that of the Roman conful, who amufed himfelf 
with gathering cockle-fhells ; of the Spartan monarch, who 
rode upon a hobby-horfe ; or of the fage philofopher, who di- 
verted himfelf in playing with his cat ! 





7 


FOR EVGN AR TIC L'‘E'S. 


Sammlung der Streit{chriften, fo das Buch Clavides in Dannemark ver 
anlafs hat; or, a Colle&ion of the s.ontroverfial Publications, occa- 
Sioned in Denmark by the Book ent-tled Clavides. In to Parts. 408 
Pages in fmall 8vo. Copenhagen. (German.) 


TRE book entitled Clavides is a poem in German hexameters, pub- 

lifhed in 1779 by Mr. Auguft Hennings, counsellor of ftate. Its 
fubject is the fevere proceeding of the court inguilition of Madrid 
againft the unfortunate Clavides; and its object, to inculcate and 
enforce religious toleration. In order the better to infure the at- 
tainment of this object, Mr. Hennings had fubjoined difquifitions 
and remarks in profe, in which he, in avery high flown ftyle, and 
with an extravagant enthufiafm, infilts on that duty, from reafons 
and motives not very confiftent either with philofophy or Chriftiani. 
ty. Thefe fallies were noticed at Copenhagen ; and their danger 
ous tendency by defire expofed by Dr. Schoenheyder, ina Danith 
journal, witheut any perfonal acrimony or invective. That critical 
account was by Mr. Hennings confidered as an inquifition ; he en- 
deavoured to jultify himfelf, and his anfwer produced feveral re- 
plies by profeffors Smith and Tode, Dr. Schoenheyder, and others, 
whofe publications are here colle&ted into one volume. The con: 
troverfy was carried on on one fide with meeknefs.and temper, and 
on the other with uncommon and very indecent bitternefs, For 
having endeavoured to prevent by fome ferious firiétures, the bad 
effects of propofitions and expreffions inconfiftent with Coriftianity, 
and for having affirmed, that what men in public tations chufe not 
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to think, but to fpeak, to write, and to. print on the fubjeét of reli- 
gion cannot be indifferent to government, Dr, Schoenheyder was 
vaccufed by his antagonift of a likenefs to the Spaniards in Mexico ; 
ot having violated all the duties of humanity, of being a furiotts 
zealot, a phrenetical fanatic, a patron of the maffacre of St. Bartho- 
Jomew at Paris, &c. &c. A ftriking and dreadful inftance this in- 
tolerance, in a preacher of religious toleration ! 





—— 


Nachrichten aus Sardinien, won der pegenwertigen Verfaffung diefer In- 
fel; or, Account of Sardinia, and of the prefent State of that Iland. 
352 Pages in 8vo. Leipzig. (German.) = 


HIS account of a remarkable ifland hitherto very little knowh, 
appears to have been drawn up about 1773, in thirteen Jetters, 
written by a military officer in the Sardinian fervice; and feems to be 
doth authentic and full. They contain a geographical defcription 
and an hiftorical account of the antiquities, the political, ecclefiafti- 
cal, literary, and commercial ftate of the country; of its produc- 
tions, the climate, and the manners and charatter of its inhabit. 
ants. ' pte ede: 

The population of the ifland, it is well known, is neither pro« 
portioned to its fize, nor to its natural fertility. The king never 
refides in it: the viceroys are changed every third year. The 
afcendercy of the nobility and the clerazy; the poverty and op- 
preffion of the common people ; the groffeft ignorance of the im- 
provements and enjoyments of other nations ; the lazinefs of the 
natives, and their dull contentment with their own wretched and 
fqualid ftate; the negle& of agriculture, and want of trade, are 
more than fufficient to account for that fmall population. In 1758 
the feven cities and towns of the ifland contained no more than 
$3,451 people ; and the whole ifland not above 326,445: that numa 
ber has now rifen to 376,000, of which the capital, Cagliari, alone 
is {aid to contain from 25 to 26,000. The power of the viceroy is 
very confined ; as is that of the king himfelf, by the ancient and 
eftablifhed liberties and privileges, which by favouring the interefis 
“of particular claffes, obftruét the profperity of the nation in 
general. The number of troops kept in the ifland is very fmall ; 
fo is the revenue of the kingdom, which does not quite amount to 
one million of Sardinian lire; this revenue arifes from a land-tax 
of 60 dco fcudi, from falt, from tobacco, monopolized by the king, 
from the duty of goods imported, (which at Cagliari amounts to 
fixteen per cent. of which the king however receives only three 
per cent. tlie nobility pay noduty ;) from the exportation of corn, 
and other productions of the country ; from the coral and tunny- 
fithery ; from the royal feal; from the poft-office; from crown. vil- 
Jages, and-from mines. A!) thefe branches and fources of revenue 
have ever fince the times of the Pifan,Genoefe, and efpecially the 
Spanifh government, been neglected or fpoiled. Government isin 
every refpect counteraé&ted and cramped by the great privileges of 
the nobility. The country ‘is perpetually draining of its cath, as 
its wealthieft noblemen chufe-to refide and fpend their income in 
Spain. The laws are good, but indiffercatly executed. The afy- 
Jum afforded by churches prevails here, and is attended with all its 
pernicious effects. In ignorance in matters of religion, and abfurd- 
ity in religious ceremonies, the natives feem to exeeed all other na- 
tions. The clergy arerich, luxurious, indolent, and ignorant: and’ 
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the fate of learning, arts and {ciences, in general, very poor in- 
feed. The Jefuits had begun to collect a library, the only one in 
the ifland, and that is now fhut up. The eye meets every where 
with large uncultivated tracts of country, and the Jazinefs of the 
natives is, as ufual, joined to an obftinate oppofition to every in- 


novation or improvement. ..Yet even here the order of the Jefuits 


was abolifhed without any difficulty. 

The tunny-fifhery is a confiderable article of trade. 
' The viceroy receives every year, in September; lifts of all the 
people, and an account of all the corn grown within the year, and 
of all the cattle in the ifland, 
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Ungrifches Magazin oder Beytrage zur Vaterlendifchen Gefchichte Erd- 
befchreibung und Naturwiffenfchaft ; or, the Hungarian Magazine 
or Contributions to the Hiftory, Geography, and general Phyfics of 
that Country, 8vo. Prefburgh. 


rT HE contents of this periodical magazine are various, interefting, 
* inftructive, and entertaining. It will be continued, and four 
parts, of eight fections each, will form a volume. ow 

The firft part treats of the phyfical conftitution of the inhabitants 
of Hungary; of the invention of coaches; anecdotes of the life of . 
Nicolaus Ifchtwaufi; the reception of the Auftrian archduchefS 
Mary Chriftierna, by her bridegroom Sigifnund Bathori, prince 
of Tranfilvania ; of the combination of the fyftematical and hifto- 
rical ftudy of natural hiftory ; of the arms of Tranfilvania firft ufed 
by Sigifmund Bathori; of fome newly difcovered Roman infcrip- 
tions in Tranfilvania, one of them to the Deo Azizo, or Marti Paci- 
ficatori ; of the ftate of the diftriét of Biftritz, in the time of thé 
Corvini ; of Wolfgang Bethlen’s Hiftory of Tranfilvania ; of a ca- 
vern near Agtelek, in the county of Goemoera; of duke John Fre- 
derick of Saxe-Gotha’s imprifonmeat at Prefburgh ; of the divifion 
of the bannate of Temefch, into three counties and a military di- 
ftrit&t ; of the arms, figures, and letters on Hungarian coins, denot- 
ing the marks or Chriftian names of the counts of the chambre, 
and of the feveral mints; of the beginning of the devotion of thé 
Calvary-bill near Prefburgh, in 1694 ; of the numbers of people 
and of cattle in the kingdom of Gallicia and Lodomitia, formerly 4 
part of Poland; of anecdotes relating to the national charaéter of 
the Hungarians: fome extracts of John Khevenhiiler’s annals of 
Hungarian tranfactions in 1566 and 1572; and fome records of the 
city of Prefburgh are here likewife inferted. 

Among many other curious faéts and remarks, we here learn, 
that coaches were originally invented by the Hungarian king Ma- 
thias Corvinus, and that they got their appellation from tbat of 
Kochi, (Kotfi) now Kitfee, a village in the county of Wiefelburgh. 
In 1523 they were become fo common and fafhionable, that a diet 
of the kingdom was obliged to forbid the nobility (who by the 
ftanding orders were bound to appear armed and on horfeback), to 
appear in coaches at the diet. Of that hiftory of Tranfilvania com. 
monly afcribed to Wolfgang Bethlen, but here to Samuel Grond- 
zky, of Grondy, a work very fcarce in Germany, not lefs than ten 
copies are faid to be found at Hermahnftadt. A new andcompleté 
edition of that work is promifed by d bookfeller, Hockmeitter, 
at Hermannftadt, who has obtained the permiffion to reprint it, 
without fubmitting it to the cenfure. : 

VoL. LIV. Dec, 1782, | Hh Obferva. 
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Obfervations fur lé Traité de Paix concli a Paris, le 10 Fevtier, 1765. 
: 270 Pages in 8vo. Amfterdam. 


‘THE anonymous author of thefe obfervations is evidently partial. 
His purpofe in writing them was to prove, that Great Britain has. 

in a variety of inflances inf: inged on the treaty of peace concluded at 
Paris, and abufed the fuperiority of her navy for the deftruction of. 
the trade of France, Spain, arid Holland, in the diftant parts 
of the globe. He even pretends that the {quadron fent by George. I. 
to the affittance of the Swedes againft Ruiiia ; that Anfon’s expedi- 
tion, andthe fettlements o! the Englifh on, the Ohio. were to be im- 
puted to her thirft of conquefts. He then introduces his obferva- 
tions on the chief arcicles of the faft treaty of peace, by a fhort hi- 
ftory of the difputes between England and the houfe of Bourbon, 
and by fome remarks on the-latt war, In «general Braddock’s 
pocket-book, the French are faid to have found orders from the 
Britith miniftry for the conquelt of Canada, and for tranfporting 
all its inhabitants to France. An anecdote which we are apt ta 
think fomewhat apocryphal, even on the fingle confideration of 
the very great numbers of the French colonifts. Towards the end 
of the lait war the French minifter of the marine department him- 
felf thought their marine fo abfolutety irrecoverable, that he fold 
al] the remaining fhips and veffels of war to private individuals, and 
the naval ftores in thearfenals and magazines at Breft by auction ta 
the beft bidder. .. The fourth article of the treaty inqueftion, rejat- 
ing to the ceffion of Canada, is here minuteiy commented upon, 
Many objections are alfo raifed againtt the Quebec Act, though on 
grounds directly oppofite. to thofe on which the thirteen American 
colonies foloudly complained. Thefe appeared tobe alarmed atthe ad- 
vantages granted to the Roman Catholics in Canada by that act : 
whereas our author afferts, that the very fame Catholics were rather 
lofers by it, fince the feven Catholic members in the council of 
Quebec were, from their number, too weak to defend the rights of 
their Catholic fellow citizems, whofe number are here eftimated at 
150,000 perfons, againf{ the incroachments to be feared from the 
fixteen Proteltant members of the fame council], According to an 
actual epnumeration, the number of Proteftants difperfed over Ca- 
nada at the beginning of the Amesican troubles, is here faid to have 
amounted only to 3000 perfons, The fifhery allowed to the French 
by the peace, on the Northern coalt of Newfoundland, is here faid 
to. be much lefs profitable than that on the Southern coaft ; and the 
fith caught on the former to be unfit for the Mediterranean trade. 
By. many other limitations the French fitheries on thofe coats were 
abfolutely ruined. They were prohibited from fifhing in the chan- 
nel between St. Pierre and Miquelon, and an Englifh commiffioner 
appointed to obferve and to feizethe French fifhing veflels. Yet, by the 
author’s own confeffion, the number of the French fifhermen on the 
banks of Newfoundland appears to have been in 1768 full as great, 
as in the middle of the laft century, and to have employed and fup- 
ported, not 1700, as Abbé Raynal fays, but-9722 men. Sometimes, 
however, the French are faid to bave purchafed to the vaiue of two 
millions of livres tournois, of fifth, of the inhabitants of Bofton, 
probably for fmuggled goods. In his obfervations on the feventh 
article, by which the limits of Louifiana are regulated, he relates 
the ceffion of that province to Spain, and the troubles which arofe 
in confequence of that ceflion; and affures us that, but for we div. 
Sad ention: 
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enfi on between Philip the Vth and the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, the French would at that time have evacuated Louifiana, 
The author complains of various oppreffions of the inhabitants of 
the ifland of Grenada, but takes no notice of the very confiderable 
privileges granted them by Great Britain. 

The Negro trade of the French had nearly ceafed after the peace. 
as they kept only the barren rock of Goree, and a few finall comp- 
toirs at Rufifco, Pordudal and Joal, with the fort of Albreda on the 
river Gambia. Inorder therefore to recover in fome degree that 
branch of trade, the French, 1n 1773, purehafed of the king of Da. 
mal, in the environs of Rufifco, the head-lands of Bin and Dacar. 

Of thofe articles of the peace which regarded the Spaniards, the 
author pretends the feventeenth article to have been infringed by 
the Englifh, by erecting fortification on the Spanifh coafts where 
they ufed to cut logwood, It was not till that peace that the Spa- 
nifh fubjects loft their right of fifhing on the banks of Newfoundland, 
which had been allowed to the inhabitants of Guiputcoa under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The conduct of the Englith towards the Dutch is alio difplayed, 
lefs minutely indeed, but not lefs unfavourably than that towards 
France and Spain. The author cenfures in particular the fettlement 
on Balambangan, to the prejudice of the fpice monopoly of the 
Dutch ; but forgets the fuccefsful attempts of the French for tranf- 
planting fpice-trees to the [fle of Bourbon, related by M. Sonherat, 
and their attack on Hougli in Bengal, in 1759 ; without mentioning 
any thing of the connexions of the Dutch with Meer Jaffer againft’ 
England, or of the fruitlefs attempts of wrefting the faltpetre trade 
in Bengal from the Englith. ..His obferyations on the difputes of 
Great Britain with North America are mere repetitions of the Ame- 
rican publications, and deferve as little notice as thofe of his obfer- 
vations on the peace of Paris, in which he has only copied the de- 
clarations and manifeltos of the belligerent powers, 
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Das Gafimahl, oder der Weife, cine Philofophifche Erzahlung, mis Dia- 
logue ;.or, the Entertainment, or the Sage, a philofophical Tale. By 
Frederick Knoll, 182 Pages in 8vo. Weimar. (German.) 


FUTHYPHRON entertains feven philofophers at his villa, fituated 
~~’ on the fame {pot on which Periander of old is faid to have once 
entertained feven fages. The modern Entertainment is in imita- 
tion of the ancient one, feafoned to the tafte of philofophers witha 
variety of ufeful and pleafing difcuffions of feveral fubjects : for in- 
ftance, Whether contempt ora judicious ufe of wealth fuits a wife 
man beft: What opportunities misfortune affords for difplaying 
the dignity of human nature by benevolence, patience, firmne(s, 
&c. Whether, in fuch cafes, the male or the female fex have exeért- 
ed greater magnanimity, &c. 


Hermenegildi Pini deVenarum Metallicarum excofione. Vol. I. 27§ 
Pages in 4to, with25 Plates. Vienna. 

A general, folid, and elegantly written introdu@ion to metgl- 
largy, illuftrated with the neceflary draughts, : 


Hh 2 Effat 





472 Mortuary Catarocug 
Effai fur la Génération de l Homme, par M. Calmé, Den Métées 
‘Sézanne en Brie. 47 Pages in Svo. Amfterdam and Paris. 


One of the many fanciful hypothetes, lately broached by French 
phyfiologifts, on this fubject. 
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Political Memoirs, orgaV iew of fome of the fir Operations of the War, 
after the French Notification, as they avere regarded by Foreign- 
ers: in a Series of Papers, with Notes and Reflections. Fo which 
is prefixed; an Introdudiion containing Thoughts on ax immediate 

Peace. 80, 25« Stockdale. 


HESE Memoirs prefent us with a view of fome of the firit 
operations of the war, after the French notification, in 
the lightin which, we are told, they were regarded by foreign- 
ers. ‘But the half, and the more effential part of the pamphlet, 
is an Introdu@ion, containing Thoughts on an immediate Peace. 
The author ftrongly condemns the defign of granting independ- 
ency to America, as a meafure fraught with pernicious conf{e- 
quences, both to that country and Great Britain. He appeals to 
Speeches formerly made by fome noblemen now ia adminiftratior, 
for a proof of the abhorrence in which they held the idea of 
fuch a difmemberment of the empire; and contends, that there 
has happened no event which ought reafonably to difpofe the na- 
tion to a furrender fo unparalleled i in hiftory. He maintains, that 
Great Britain is, at this moment, in poffleffion of fo powerful a 
"force, both military and naval, with refources fo extenfive for 
the fupport of the war, that fhe is by no means reduced to the 
neceflity, either of relinquifhing the fupremacy of her colonies; 
or of accepting peace from her continental enemies, on any other 
than honourable terms, On thefe paints, the author addrefles 
himfelf chiefly to the country-gentlemen, whom he endeavours 
not only to convince, by argument, of the juitnefs of fuch fen- 
timents, but to animate with | a laudable ardor for the glory and 
mtereits of thenation. 





Anglia Redivioa: No Defence of the Ariftocratic Party, but of the 
King and People, mutually reftored to their Conftitational Adion, 
with the Country at large to its Dignity, and the Bleffings. of its 
| free Government, by a Reform in the Reprefentation and Dura- 
. tion of Parliament. 8v0. 25 6d, ° Cadell. 


' The defign of this pamphlet is to recommend the new dofrine 
of altering the reprefentation, and fhortening the duration of 
parliament, To enforce the expediency of thefe changes, the 
author ftigtnatizes, in general terms, the conduct of the houfe 
of-commons for the laft fourteen years ; a period in which, he 
alleges, this aan of the legiflature was entirely under the influ- 
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ence of the adminiftration. If this charge were fupported by 
facts, it would doubtleis juftify the having recourfe to the moit 
effectual means for preventing fuwch compliances in future. Burt, 
fo far as we can perceive, the imputation is founded merely upon 
the authority of this writer, who feems to confound a concurrence 
of fentiment with an undue obfequioutnels to minifterial direction. 
“The world has been greatly miitaken, if the taft change of the 
aniniftry was not effected:by fome motions made and carried in the 
Aoufe of commons; and if this was really the cafe, with what 
fhadow of juftice can the author affirm a collufion to have fubfitt- 
ed between thofe minifters and the reprefentatives of the people ? 

Another reafon fuggefted for changing the mode of reprefenta- 
‘tion, is to diminifh the power .of the ariitocratie part of the 
conttitution, which, it is affirmed, exerciles, at prefent, too 
great an influence ‘in elections. We fhall not enter upon the 
enquiry, whether the balance of the conftit: .on is nots; in thefe 
times, in greater danger from the encroachments of the de- 
anocratic than of the ariftocratic power; but fhould the pro- 
poied mode of reprefentation be adopted, the moft probable 
confequence would be, that feats in parliament becoming lefs 
defirable, they would be occupied chiefly by the relations of 
great families; and therefore, that the inconvenience, which 
it is the defign of the projectors to obviate, might, inflead 
of fuffering any effential diminution, be a¢tually increafed. The 
Britifh. conftitution has long fubfifted with public happinefs 
and glory under its prefent form ; and it ftill, we hope, may 
fubfift, unlefs faction and innovation, the moft deftructive ene- 
mies of government, fhall, in the end, be able to overturn it. 
Let the injuries of time be repaired with prudence, and the ef- 
fe&ts of accidental violence be reftrained ; but let us not, in the 
rage of reform, endanger the pillars of a political fabric the nobleft 
ever raifed by human {kill. 


Thiughts on the prefent War. With an impartial Review of Lord 
North’s Adminifiration, in condudting the American, French, 
Spanifb, and Dutch War ; and in the Management of Contras, 
Taxes, the public Money, Sc. 8vo. 15. 6d. Dilly. 

This pamphlet is faid, in an advertifement, to have been writ- 
‘ten during the late fhort adminiitration of the marquis of Rock- 
ingham, to whofe meafures the author feems much attached. It 
contains a review of lord North’s adminiftration, in conduétin 
‘the American, French, Spanifh, and Dutch war; and in the 
management of contracts, taxes, the public money, &c. Ac- 
cording to this writer, it is impoffible to find, in the whole of 
Jord Nerth’s adminittration, fo much as one ftep, which has any 
‘pretenfions to good policy, or even to common fenfe. We hope 
this honeft clergyman, who appears to have more ingenuity than 
candor, has transferred his whole ftock of charity to lord North, 
and his colleagues ; for it would require no {mall degree of that 
virtue to hide the multitude of political fins, .of which he has 
‘accufed.them, 
es Hh 3 Sketch 
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Sketch of a Conference with the Earl of Shelburne. 8v0. Od. 
Denham. : 
This Sketch relates to a conference between the earl of Shel- 

-burne and. fome gentlemen, who were deputed from the com- 


mittee of the proteftant affociation, on the fubje&t of the act of | 


parliament in favour of popery. The delegates appear to have 
exerted themfelves on the occafion with great zeal; and we find 
that lord Shelburne has paid them fome compliments on their 
eloquence. | 


4 Letter addreffed to the Abbé Raynal, on the Affairs of North 
America. In which the Miftakes in the Abbé?s Account of the 
Revolution in America are correéted and cleared up. By Thomas 

Paine, M. A. 8vo. 15.6d. Dilly. 

The opportunities of information poffeffed by Mr. Paine have 
enabled him to refute many obfervations which appear in the hi- 
{tory of the revolution of America ; a work which has been im- 

uted to abbé Raynal. In general it is proper to remark, that 
he throws a great deal of new light upon American affairs. 

Concerning the declaratory aét, which fucceeded the ftamp 
act, he holds out feveral pertinent ftrictures. On the fubject of 
the paper-money of the Americans, he is more full and explicit 
than any preceding writer. Upon the difficulty of fubduing 
America, and upon the proper method of concluding a peace, he 
has likewife exhibited obfervations which are certainly of great 
utilityand moment. But he is obvioufly animated with a party- 
fpirit thatis violent and acrimonious. His contempt of the policy 
of Great Britain is petulant and unwarrantable. His admiration 
of Congrefs is beyond all bounds ; and one would fancy, from his 
conclutions, that the minifters of Engiand were fottifhly ftupid, or 
franticly outrageous, while the directors of America were pro- 
phetically penetrating, and profoundly wife. His treatment of 
abbé Raynal, who is infinitely fuperior to him in genius and 
ability, is peevifh and farcaftical. His paffions, which appear tao 
often, do an injury to his argument; and though his letter is in- 
ftruGive upon the whole, it is yet read with pain. In point of 
language, his performance does not deferve high praife. His 
expreffions are fometimes forcible ; but it cannot be faid that he 
has either attained to correétnefs or elegance. 


4 letter in Defence of Mr. Fox and others. 8vo, 15.. Debrett. 
This pamphlet contains the overflowinys of faction. Abufe is 

fudftituted for argument, and impudence for wit. Extreme rude- 

nefs, and a total want of information, are its characteriftics. 


Remarks upon the Report of a Peace, in Confequence of Mr. Secre- 
tary Townfrend’s Letter tothe Lord Mayor of London, Bank Di- 
rectors, Sc. Sve. 1s. Stockdale. 

The mock defence of lord Shelburne was violent; but this 
production of the fame author far exceeds it in fiercenefs and 
atrocity. From the beginning to the end it is wildly and abfurdly 


pailenate. When a writer has truth for his foundation, he is 
naturally 
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naturally difpofed to employ reafoning and argument: when. 
he is the partizan of a faction, he as naturally gives way to 
his partiality and his prejudices. The prefent author 1s too warm 
to coinmand himfelf. He exhibits difgraceful charges ayaintft 
the earl of Shelburne; but he does iict fupport them. His 
unauthenticated calumnies recoil upon himfelt; and, inftead of 
fixing any infamy upon his lordfhip, they prefs againft their 
propagator. ‘This is by no means the ‘proper method ‘for 
conducting political difputes; and fuch quettionable oppofition 
tends not to humble, but to-exalt the accufed After. pe- 
rufing ferioufly this piece, we are forry that we mutt totally dif 
approve of it; and that we muft pronounce it to be far interior 
to the former production of the famé pen. 


4 Leiter to the Earl of Shelburne, on the Subject of Mr. Secretary 
Yownfbend’s Letter to.the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the Eaft India Company. Svo. Od. Debrett. 
It is evident that this performance has proceeded from a zeal- 


ous friend to Mr. Haftings. He is atraid of the recall of this 


gentleman from India, and is very earne‘t to convince the earl 

of Shelburne not only of his abilities, but of his integrity.. His 

letter is arttul, but his arguments appear not to be convincing. 

We believe, notwithiftanding what the author afferts, that there 

are few impartial men who can be of opinion that Mr. Haiflings 

has, on every occafion, conducted himfelf both with wifdom 
and virtue. 

A Letter to the Firft Belfaft Company of Volunteers, inthe Province 
of Ulfer. By a Member of the Britifo Parliament. 8v0. 150 
6d. Debrett. 

This letter is afcribed to lord Beauchamp. It contains very 
fully his opinion upon Irifh affairs. He is afraid that the in- 
dependency of Ireland is not yet completely eftablithed ; anditis 
his anxious wifh that the legitlative power of that country fhould 
be fixed upon a bafis that would obitruct forever any interference 
from England. He acknowleges himfelf to be a zealous friend 
to both countries. He thinks that Great Britain fhould give a 
clear and definitive renunciation of her legiflative authority over 
Ireland ; and without this is done, it is his opinion that the in- 
habitants of that country will remain in an uneafy ftate of fuf- 
pence. In exprefling his fentiments he is eafy and perfpicuous; 
and, an this factious period, we muft commend highly his mode- 
ration and temper. 


A Letter to Lord Vifcount Beawchamp, upon the Subjedt of bis Letter 
to the Firft. Belfafi Company of Volunteers. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 


In this performance the letter which we havejuft noticed is 
criticifed with great freedom. The author is of opinion that 
no farther conceffions from Great Britain to Ireland are ne- 
ceffary. Hejmagines that from what has been already done, the 


independency of the latter country is fully eftablifhhed. His re- 
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marks are fometimes fenfible and acute; but, in general, he 
feems more defirous to animadvert on lord Beauchamp than to 
illuftrate the political topic in which he has engaged. 1n matters 
of a public concern, writers fhould be careful to diftingyifh them- 
felves by candour and patriotifm, 


An Addrefs to the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, Efg. by the 
Independent Dublin Volunteers. 8vo. 15. Debrett. 

The defign of this addrefs 1s to enforce a formal renunciation, 

n the part of Great Britain, of all legiflative authority over 

ideal The prejudice of the Irifh feems to be fo much bent on 

this fubject, that, in the intemperance of their zeal, they cannot 

refrain from exprefling a jealoufy of fome characters which were 
formerly extremely popular among them. 


Charaéters of Parties in the Britifhb Government. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
Robinfon. | ‘ 
A great deal is attempted in this performance. It affects to ex- 
hibit the variations of parties from the earlieft times of our hi- 
ftory- to the prefent era. In the old portions of our ftory the au- 
thor is illinformed; and he is not better acquainted with recent 
tranfactions. He has much apparatus and formality ; but is fel- 
dom inftruétive. With regard to argument and matter, he is 
fhallow ; and his compofition and {tyle are feeble and diffufe. 


The Correétor’s Remarks on the firft Part of His Majefty’s Speech to 
Parliament. December 5, 1782, 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
Thefe remarks are written in a ftyle not much diffimilar to 
what was ufed by fome of the fpeakers on the addrefs. The au- 
thor attacks the fpeech chiefly with ridicule, but has likewife re- 
courfé oceafionally to argument. In managing the latter, how- 
ever, he feems not entirely confiftent. He cenfures, as uncon- 
ftitutional, the exertion of the prerogative, in that part of the 
fpeech that relates to America, at the fame time that he holds the 
independence of America virtually recognized by the addrefs 
Liars to his majefty in the laft feffion of parliament.— The in- 
ependence of America is an objet of tuch importance, that 
we hope it will meet with mature difcuffion, before it be fanc- 
tioned by any branch of the legiflature. 


Praceedings of the County-Meeting held at Mansfield, Offober 28+ 
8vo. Burbage, at Nottingham. 

This meeting was fummoned with the view of moving for a 
petition to parliament, refpecting the fo much agitated change i in 
the reprefentation of the people. The meafure, it feems, was 
ftrongly urged by feveral {peakers, and received the approbation 
of the affembly. 

Speech of the Right Honourable Charles Fames Fox, 8vo. 15. 
Debrett. 

This fpeech was delivered at a meeting of the electors of Weft. 
jniniter, on the 17th of July laft. It contains Mr. Fox’s ofea/ible 
reafons for his refignation of the office which he lately held ; 

and is particularly calculated to cait an | odium on the charaéter 
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| and conduct of the prefent minifter ; in which, however, the 
author’s prejudice feems too violent to procure him the favour of 
thofe who judge with candor on the fybject of political animofities, 

A Reply to the Defence of ie Earl of Shelburue. 8 vo. ISe 

. Payne. 

Of the pamphiet which is the object of this reply, we gave 
a general account in our laft Review, where we mentioned the 

reat prejudice betrayed by the author in charaéterizing lord 

Shelburne and Mr, Fox. The writer of the Reply, after a few 

introductory remarks, proceeds to the mifrepreientations of the 

defender ; the moft material of which he either confutes or ¢x- 
ofes to ridicule ; and he endeavours, upon the authority of lord 

Shelburne’ ’§ fpeeches i in parliament, to place the conduct of that 

nobleman in a light which. is favourable both to his confiftency 

and patrioti{m. To fuch: facts and obfervations which can alone 
be decifive of public characters, political difputants ought to re- 

{tri@t their attention, and not deviate, as even the author before 

us has done, into the antiquated diftinétions of Whig and Tory, 

which have long been the jubjeé of ridicule, and itis full time to 
€x plode, 

The Recovery of America demonfirated to be pradticable by Great 
Britain, upon Principles and Deductions that are clear, prec fey 
and convincing. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

Could the author demonftrate this propofition to the fatisfac- 
tion of the public, he would be juftly entitled to great praife ; but 
we are forry to find, that, in the profecution of his attempt, he 
is obliged to have recourfe to fuch data and pofulata as cannot be 
admitted by any fober politician, however fpeculative. He judi- 
cioufly enough obferves, that it ought to be the endeavour of the 
Britifh miniftry to procure on the continent fuch alliances as 
might ferve to balance the prefent confederacy againft us. Bur, 
ftrange totell! thefe alliances, he informs us, are to be folicited 
by committing depredations on the commerce of his Pruffian 

“majetty ; and, for the chance of arrangements which might 

eventually refult in our favour, in other nations, we ought imme- 
diately to embroil ourfelves with one of the moit formidable pow- 
ers of Europe. This is fo extraordinary an expedient for ob- 
taining an advantageous peace, as we never imagined could be 
_fuggetted by any political theorift, who had not acquired his 
political principles from Utopia. 


A Letter from Mr. Dawes to John Horn Tooke, Efq. 80. 5. 
Stockdale. 

In a fpeech to the -freeholders of Middlefex, affembled at 
Hackney, on the 29th of May laft, Mr. Horne afferted the doc- 
trine, that reprefentatives in parliament are the attornies of the 
people. This erroneous propofition Mr. Dawes refutes in the 
prefent letter, in which he maintains, with great ftrength of ar- 
gument, that reprefentatives are chofen not for local but general 
advantage, and are not more refponfible to their conflitutents 
than to the reft of the community, 

POETRY. 
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A Verfijication of Sir Feffer 9 Dunfian’s mop gracious and featimentat 


Speech. 1s. Debrett. 
A burlefque parody, which, though not remarkable for wit 
or humour, has a fufficient portion of that pertnefs which ofter . 
charaéterizes fuch productions. ie 


Sonnets to eminent Men: and au Ode to the Earl of E frie bis 4tds 
ts. Murray. 

Thefe verfes appear to be the tribute of friendfhip and efteem. 
They confitt of five fhort epiftles, and an ode ; in all which the 
author addreffes the feveral perfons in a ftrain of compliment 
fuitable to their refpective characters. 


The Naval Triumph. A Poems 4to. 1s. Kearfley. 
The author of this poem has chofen for his fubject an action 
tranfcendently memorable in the annals of Great Britain. He 
celebrates the victory on the r2th of April, ina ftrain, we mutt 
acknowlege, not unworthy of that glorious event. The poem 
1S diftinguithed by the {plendor of its imagery, and entertains the 
imagination with the exuberant enthufiafm of poetical panegyric, 


Verfes addreffed to Mrs. Siddons, on her being engaged at the Thea- 
tre-Royal, Drury-Lane, in 1782. By the Rev. Mr. Whalley. 
4to. 156d. Cadell. 

This is written in the form ofallegory, which, though not ill- 
defigned, is protracted toa length that 1s tedious ; and it is fenti- 
mental rather than defcriptive.—lIt affords us great pleature to 
find, that merit, fo extraordinary as that of Mrs. Siddons, meets 
with more effential retribution than the praife of the Mufes. Bue 
humanity has its claims no lefs than theatrical excellence; and 
we wilh, for the honour of thenation, that the public fhowed as 
much generofity to the objects of real, as to the heroine of ficti- 
tious diftrefs. 


Lerne Rediviva: an Ode infcribed to the Volunteers of Ireland. By- 
the Rev. Thomas Maurice, A. B. Chaplain of bis Majefty’s 
g7th Regiment. 4to. 15. Dodfley. 

This. poem bears no marks of invention or genius. The 
thoughts are infipid; the manner cold; the verfe profaic.x—The 





SETLIST: 


fubject required animation and fpirit. The plan of the compofi- E 
tion demanded alfo no common fhare of {fplendour and fire. But [ 


(Soh RODE 


the author difappoints every expectation which he ought to have 
giatified, and exhibits neither the rapture of the patriot, nor the 
entbufiafm of the poet. 


A Contemplative Walk. . By William Muglifton. gto. 6d. Cox, 
at Nottingham. 

It appears from an advertifement, that the author has fome 
time fince publifhed propofals for printing a volume of poems by 
fubicription, as foon as he fhould be favoured with fuch a com- 4 
mifon trom{ two hundred ; but this defign, from the want i 
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friends, not meeting with encouragement, he has been induced 
to publifh this little: piece asa {pecimen. . The Contemplative 
Walk is with his wife and children, in the parks of George More- 
wood, efq. at Alfreton. It is written in blank verfe ; and can- 
dour muft acknowlege, that it contains, at lea{t, an amiable pic- 
ture of domeftic innocence and fimplicity. . Mr. Muglifton feems 
entitled to the patronage of the benevolent, for other confidera- 
tions than that of his poetry ; for we underitand that he is the 
fame manufacturer of hofiery at Alfreton, who publithed laft year 
fome pertinent remarks on the fubject of wool. 


The Cali of the Gentiles: a Poetical Effay. By the Rev. Spencer 
Madan, M. A. 4to. 15. Dodfley. 
The Kiflingbury eftate has produced few, very few tolerable 
oets. The genius of the place 1s poetarum arida nutrix. The 
poetical bantlings, which fhe has brought up, have fearcely de- 
rived the leaft infpiration from her foitering care. ‘They are, 
in the words of the prefent poet, * unweeting babblers all.’ 

The fuccefsful candidate for the year 1782, is not inferior to 
the generality of the Kiflingbury bards: nor can we affirm, 
that he is in any refpect fuperior. His poem confifts of about 
two hundred and fifty lines. But more than half of them are em- 
ployed in fettling preliminaries, in the bufinefs of introduction, 
invocation, and digreffion. Among thofe, which bear fome affi- 
nity to the fubject, the following are as pertinent and poetical as 

*any we can extract, 


¢ But not to Ifrael’s haughty fons alone 

Came the glad tidings of a Saviour born ; 
-- Not fo repuls’d th’ Almighty’s out{tretch’d arm, 
Not fo confin’d his love ! the dove-like form 
Of mercy, iffuing forth, thro’ every clime, 
Flies to and fro, to earth’s extremeft verge, 
Speeds her light way, and plies her eager fearch, 
Unwilling to return if chance fhe find 
Whereon to refthe foot! long-time intent 
O’er thee, Judza, felf-devoted land! 
With many an anxious paufe and circling flight 
The myftic wanderer hung! Full oft the fought 
Thy tow’rs, Jerufalem, thy fated walls, 
And wept o’er all the fcene! Full oft fhe call’d, 
(E’en as ahen collects her callow brood) 
And yet ye would not! ‘* O ungrateful race 
In deep defpair the fovely exile cried ; 
Then thook foft pity from her wings—and fled. — 
Happy the few, on whofe feleéted heads 
The plenteous day-{pring from on high defcended 
In kindly vifitation ! Happy thee 
On whom that fhow’r of heav’n-born pity fell ; 
—Nor fell unfruitful’—. 
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Here we have Mercy, in the fhape of 4 dove, wee 1g over je- 
rufalem, and hating pity from her wings, in. the te. of a day- 
fpring, or a fhower. Such incongrugus images are too common 
“gn the writings of our modern bards; but are utterly inconfiftent 
with what may be called a pure, claffical, and unaffected fimpli- 
city. 

A Colle‘ion of Profe and Verfee By Fames Landells, M. A. 
. : 12m0. 25.6d. Law. 

Selected from the more popular of the modern poets and effay- 

avriters. 

eke: ee oe 
Fhe Seventeenth Article of the Church of England parapbrafed and 

explained. 8vo. 6d. Evans, 
_ The author paraphrafes the Article, and fubjoins fome annota- 
tions, in which he obferves, that the doctrine of reprobation is 
not once mentioned in the Articles of the Church of England ; 
that, on the contrary, the thirty-firft Article tell us, the offering 
of Chrift was the perfect redemption of the whole world, in con- 
formity to the feriptures, which affure us, that our Saviour gave 
himfelf a ranfom for all men ; that the church allows, ¢ we may 
depart from grace given ;’ and confequently, that fhe cannot be 
underftood as afferting the doctrine of oe a redeftination and 
election, which implies an impoffibility of falling from grace ; 
that, agreeably to ‘the doctrine of the feventeenth article, Str. 
Paul fays, he bimfelf, though a chofen veffel, was liable to be- 
come adoxsos, a caft-away, or reprobate ; and, laftly, that the 
word ele denotes choice and eminent Chriftians, 

This is a laudable attempt to refcue the feventeenth Article 
from the abfurdity ofthe Calviniftic conftruétion,and to reconcile 
¥#t to reafon and feripture.—We differ, however, in fome refpects, 
from this learned writer ; apprehending, that St. Paul by pre- 
deftination only means God’s determination to call the Gentiles to 
partake of the privileges and bleflings of the Gofpel ; and that 
the words eleé, chofen, &c. are ufually applied by the facred 
writers to Chriftians in general, and not individuals. 


Tbe great Duty and Delight of Contentment. By E. Harwood, D.D. 
) fall 8vc. 15.6d. Robinfon. 

The author.explains the nature of contentment, and then con- 
fiders the arguments and motives to the practice of this duty, 
which reafon,and religion fuggett. 

The motives which he particularly points out, are thefe :. that 
we ourfelves and all our concerns are perpetually fuperintended 
by an omnipotent, a perfectly juft, and infinitely gocd Being ; 
that every. particular ftation, in which we are placed, 1s of God’s 
appointment ; that there is no condition, in the prefent feene of 
things, without its troubles ; that moft probably we enjoy more 
than is fufficiént for the real’ occafions of life; and that there are 
many thoufands who fuffer greater unhappinefs and mifery than 
eurfelves, 
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“théfe arguments are clearly ftated, and ftrongly enforeed, 
‘ith a laudable {pirit of piety and refignation on the part of the 
learned and ingenious author, who, as we are inforined, is un~ 
fortunately labouring under a ftroke of the palfy. 

On this occafion we fhall take the liberty to fuggeft one reflecy 
tion, by way of apoftrophe to the humane and compaffionate. 

Reader, if thou art rich and powerful, remeimber, that, in fuch 
inftances as this, Providence not only tries the patience and refig~ 
nation of the /ufferer, but the humanity and beneficence of Tur- 
seLF, and of EVERY MAN, who has it in his power to be a 
friend, a patron, and protector to merit in diftrefs, | 

We do not by any means intend that this fhould be confidered 
in any other light than that of a general obfervation on the dif- 

enfations of Providence. For, with refpect. to the author of 
this tract, we have the pleafure to add, in hisown words, ¢ that 
the benevolence of his friends has rendered his fituation, in his 
prefent calamity, comfortable and eafy.’ 


Thoughts on Polygamy. By James Cookfon, 4. B. 8v0. 656 
in Boards, Cadell. 

This work is divided into two parts. In the firfl, the author 
makes fome general obfervations on marriage as a divine inftitu~ 
tion, on fornication, whoredom, adultery, concubinage, and po- 
lygamy; and confiders the fentiments of Mr. Madan on thofe 
fubjects. He then fhews, what parts of the Mofaic law were lo~ 
«al and temporary. 

In the fecond part, he proves, that polygamy is an offence 
againft the divine law, repugnant to nature, to reafon, and com- 
mon fenfe, and detrimental to civil fociety. 

In the courfe of thefe difquifitions he vindicates the fathers 
again{t the mifreprefentations of Mr. Madan; and fhews that, 
with refpect to the Jews, their attachment to heathen cuftoms, 
and other peculiar circumftances, rendered it expedient for 
Mofes to connive at polygamy amongft them; but that the 
practice of the moft eminent patriarchs cannot be propofed to 
us, as a pattern of imitation. ; 

At the conclufion he endeavours to vindicate the laws of Eng- 
land, relative to marriage. 

Mr. Cookfon appears to be a young writer of learning and in- 
genuity, rational in his notions, and active in the caufe of truth, 
morality, and religion. We only wifh, that his book, which is? 
extended to five hundred pages, had been more concife: his 
readers, in that cafe, might have been more numerous, and his 
refutation of the Madanean fyftem equally {atisfaCtory. 


Letters from the late Rev. James Hervey, A.M. to the Right 
Honourable Lady Frances Shirley. 8vo. 35. Rivington. 

. This publication confifts. éf one hundred and eighteen letters, 
written by Mr. Hervey to lady Frances Shirley, between the be- 
ginning of the year 1750, and the 16th of December 1758, nine: 
days before the death of the author. 


It 
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It is obferved in the preface, ‘ that Mr. Hervey appears the 
fame admirer of Jefus in the clofet, as in his. pulpit ; in his pri- 
vate correfpondence, as when writing for the public.’ 

This is very true; but it muft be remembered, that he was 
writing to lady Frances Shirley. 

Though piety,. and a grateful fenfe of the bleflings we receive 
from the divine Author of our religion, are amiable virtues, yet 
few readers, except the faints of the tabernacle, will be able to. 
perufe thefe Letters without difguit. The name of Jefus Chritt 
1g introduced on every /r7olous occafion, till it lofes its effect ; 
like the cant of a beggar, who folicits the benevolence of every 
pafienger, by conitantly repeating, that is, idly profaning, the 
name of God. * 


Moe. pp TC 4 e. 
Obfervations on the Means of Preferving and Reftoring Health in the 
Weft Indies. fizall Sib: 2 Ss Dilly. 

This is the work of Mr. Rollo, the author of the Obfervations 
_ on the Difeafes of St. Lucia, which we mentioned, with refpect, 
in our Review, vol. Iii. p. 78.-—-We admire, in this little 
manual, his knowlege, his attention, and his benevolence, and 
would ftrenuoutly recommended it to every officer on that fer- 
vice. The higher powers might alfo attend, with advantage, to 
his directions for the foldiers, which are founded on reafon and 

experience. 

He recommends it as a general plan for each perfon, to take a’ 
fmall quantity of bark every morning, on. their artival in the 
Weit Indices, and to continue it till they have taken about two 
ounces ; and ftrongly inculcates the neceflity of cold bathing. 
To this, we may be allowed to add a gentle cooling laxative, or 
the acid fruits, in a moderate quantity. Weare convinced, from 
our enquiries, that they would materially affift each other. 

His obfervations, on the means of preferving health, are com- 

rehended under the following titles: Climate, Sun, Night-air, 
Rain, Situation, Effecis peculiar tothe Weft Indies, Lodging, 
Drefs, Diet, Employment. On the means of reftoring health, he 
treats of change of Air, Diet, Drefs, and Employ ment. On each 
fubject his obiervations are clear and judicious. - 

He avails himfelf freely of the labours of Monro, Lind, ha 
Hillary ; and, if we at all except to his authoritics, i it is to that of” 
the poetical Armftrong, who we fear has, .in fome inftances, fa- 
crificed reafon to found, ‘and medicine to poetry. ’ 


A Treatife on the Medical Properties of Mercury. By Fohn Hor wards. 
8vo. 25. Longman. 

* In this treatife the author confines his obfervations on mercury: 
to its anti-venereal qualities, which he confiders under the two 
diftinét modes of cure, namely, falivation and the alterative me- 
thod. In inveterate cafes, he gives the preference to the former ; 
and declares in favour of unction as the moft fuccefsful method. 
of f exhibiting this remedy. ‘ 
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Advice to the Officers of the Britifh Army. fmall 8vo. 25. 
Richardion. 

This little tract is one of the fevereft fatires which we remem- 
ber to have feen ; itis fimilar toSwift’s advice to fervants ; and, 
by. the. ironical. realon for each direction, cony eys the Kcanett 
reproot for conduct which would. diferace the loweft. followers 
ofa regiment. We would recommend this agreeable monitor to 
the army.in. general ; a good officer will be as little affected by 
theie farcafms as a refpettable divine by Foote’s Miner, or an 
intelligent phyfician by Garih’s Dilpenfary. If there are. any 
who, be youthful impetuolity ; or a mifplaced confidence.in 
their own conduct and abilities, have realized this fatire, we would 
advife them publicly to joinin the laugh at the author’s wit; and 
priv ately, by cool teflecion., to diicover their errors ; and, “by a 
ferious and determined refolution, endeavour to amend hein . 

The author has very politely concluded with the well-known 
adage, gui capit, ille facit ; fo that no one.can pretend to be ¢ anery, 
who does not appear to feel the force of his ridicule, and to ac- 
knowlege its juitice. 

Biogr etbia Dramatica, or, AC Compan jon to the Playhoufe: con- 
tain ug Hiftorical and Critical Memoirs, and Original Anecdotes, 
of Britifh and Irifb Dramatic Writers, from the Commencement 
of our Theatrical Exhibitions ; among ft whom are fome of tbe 
mojt celebrated Actors. Alfa an Alpabetical Account of their 
Works, the Dates when pr ‘iated, and occafional Obfer Vations ons 
their Merits... Together with an Introduétory View of the Rife 
and Progrefs of the Britifh Stage. By David Erfkine Baker, Efy. 
A new Edition: carefully correéled 3 greatly enlarged; and con- 
tinued from 1764 to 1782. 2 vols. Bvo. 105. Robinfon. 
We have had a variety of Companions ¢o the Playhoufe ; but 

the bulk of this work precludes it from being portable. The 
contents are told us by the title-page; and, as accuracy is the 
chief recommendation of an undertaking of this kind, which we 
have no reafon to impeach in ‘the prefent performance, we have 
yery little doubt of its being confidered as a refpectable monitor ; 
though, in giving an account of /ome writers, the editor feems 
to have been too acrimonious. 

It may be neceffary to inform fome of our readers, that this is 
an improved edition of a work publifhed fome years fince. We 
cannot give a better account of it, than in the words of the editor, 
at the conclufion of his very fatistactory introduction, on the rife 
and progrefs of the Bririfh itage. 

‘ The work which is now re-publithed, next claims to be no- 
ticéd. Befides the labours of the feveral writers (except the laft) 
who have been already mentioned, Mr. Baker is faidto have bad 
the ufe of fome manufcripts belonging to Mr. Coxeter, a per- 
fon who was very diligent in colleding materials for the Lives of 
the Englifh Poets, That Mr. Baker poffeffed abilities fully com- 
petent to the undertaking, the compliments which have — 
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482 Monrdiy Cararoce fi 
paid to his performance by. feveral eminent writers fufficiently 
prove. The principal defect in his account arofe from his omit. 
ting the places where the pieces were acted, and in not inférting 
the various editions of each play. He had. likewife adopted 
Lanobane’s alphabetical arrangement in the account of authors; 
-without noting either the dates or fizes of their works, a fpecies 
of information which books of this kind particularly want, and 
ate fingularly deficient in, The judgment of this writer is for the 
mioft part correct, and his cfiticifms well grounded ; “he feems alfo 
not to have fuffered himfelf to be mifled by prejudice’ or ‘partial. 
ity. With every abatement which ‘the defects belonging to the 
performance might warrant, it was certainly the ltaft exception- 
able and moft generally approved work. on the fubject extant in 
the Englifh language. | 

‘ To corre& the etrors, and’ fupply the defects of the former 
edition, it was found neceffary to refer to the original publications 
of the feveral plays mentioned in the following volumes. Many 
mftakes, tranfmitted from writer to writer without examination, 
have by ‘this means been rectified, and, it is prefumed, fome new 
information added. The principal of the prefent extenfive col- 
lection of plays on this occafion have been confulted, and much 
affiftarice rectived from the information of gentlemen whofe names 
would reflect honour on a more refpectable publication than a 
miere catalogue can pretend to bes The prefent editor has not 


- Been wating’ in diligence to render the work as perfect as he was 


zabléy confiftent with his attention to more important avocations. 
Fle défires, however, to derive no credit from ahy part of it ; and 
therefore, without apology, or folicitation for favour, commits 
it to the candour of the publick, to be condemned or praifed as 
jt may be found to deferve cenfure or approbation.’ 
The Sublime Reader, ' By the Rev. Dr. Fohu Trufler. Svo. 25: 
Baldwin. ee be 
_ ‘This publication contains the Morning and Evening Prayers of 
the church, with all the words printed in italics, or capitals, 
which are fuppofed to be emphatical, or to require a particular 
ftrefs of the voice. 
There are many paffages, in which a critical reader will differ 


_ from this writer, with refpeét to the pofition of the emphafis i 


yet, notwithftanding this difference, readers in general, and even 
the’ moft accurate, may derive no inconfiderable advantage from 
the prefent eflay, were they only to attend to the moft ufeful 
hints, and make them the bafis of a farther improvement in read 


ing the Liturgy. | 

-... Defeription.of the Royal George. 12m0. 15, Walters 
The defcription of the Royal George contains nothing parti- 

rular, though its melancholy As may render it an. object of cu- 

riofity te fome readers, The more to engage their attention, 

they.a:- drefented with a fhort account of the diving-bell, and 


the ufue: methods for raifitg fhips that have been funky 
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